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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


FTER no less than thirteen days of vacillation on his own 
part, and intrigue among leading Opportunists, M. 
Carnot has succeeded in forming a Ministry. It is the old one 
vith M. Constans left out, and M. Loubet substituted for him as 
Minister of the Interior, and nominal Premier. M. de Frey- 
inet, still the guiding spirit, remains Minister of War, M. 
Rouvier of Finance, and M. Ribot of Foreign Affairs, with 
three new men, among whom M. Cavaignac is the only one of 
promise, in Ministries of less importance. The Ministry met 
the Chamber on Thursday, and M. Loubet read out a long 
programme intended to conciliate as many votes as possible. 
The Ministry deny that a majority exists in the country 
favouring Disestablishment, and will, therefore, rely on the 
Concordat, and administer it “in its true spirit;” that is, 
they wiil hold the clergy bound not only to obey the laws, 
but to keep themselves aloof from party struggles and dis- 
cussions. They have, they think, sufficient power to compel 
this attitude, but if not, they will appeal to Parliament 
for “a sovereign decision.” They will adhere to the policy 
of Protection, and wili pursue the work of social improve- 
ment, especially the plan for securing pensions to aged 
workmen. They rejoice at the movement of “our ad- 
versaries ” towards the Republic, will seek the more equitable 
distribution of public charges and common advantages, 
and will try to govern through the Republican Party 
for the advantage of the whole country. The programme 
leaves the religious question exactly where it stood, and for 
the rest is a repetition of commonplaces, amidst which it is 
impossible to discern any intent except that of waiting on 
events. It isa programme of men who think all decisions 
dangerous. 


The reading of the programme was followed by a sharp 
debate upon the ecclesiastical policy, and it was at first 
imagined that the new Government was in danger of imme- 
diate overturn. M. Ribot, however, rescued it. In answer to 
an interpellation by M. Rivet, who wanted to know clearly if 
the Government dreamed of reconciling the Church and the 
Republic, and hinted at negotiations with the Pope, he stated 
that he had entered on no such negotiations. What he had done 
was to warn the Pope that, although the Government thought 
a separation of Church and State “full of peril,” that policy 
was recommending itself to many Catholics, and the Ministry 
“would find it difficult to defend the Concordat if the Bishops 
did not show themselves more imbued with its spirit.” They 
violate that spirit when, as Bishops, they intervene in 
political affairs. These views had impressed “the Supreme 
Pontiff,” and had assisted to call forth the recent Encyclical. 
This declaration satisfied the Chamber for the moment, and 
though 50 Radicals and 41 of the Right voted against a reso- 
lation that “the Chamber approves the declarations of the 





which contains 576 Deputies, of whom 125 refused to vote at 
all. We have given elsewhere reasons for believing that the 
situation is still precarious, especially with M. Constans 
posing as candid critic of his former colleagues. 


The King of the Hellenes has struck a small cowp d’état. 
The financial position of the Kingdom has beer bad for some 
time, the Greeks insisting on preparations for the great war 
which does not come; and M. Delyannis, the Premier, shrinks 
from the necessary reductions in expense, and additions 
to taxation. The King, therefore, called on him to re- 
sign, and on his refusal, sent him his dismissal, where- 
upon the Chamber passed a vote of confidence in the 
Minister. The King sent for M. Tricoupis, the leader of 
Opposition, but he declined the responsibility, and the Premier- 
ship was therefore conferred on M. Constantopoulo, who has 
formed an Administration. The Chamber has been prorogued, 
and it is believed that a dissolution will at once take place, 
the King calling on the people to give him a Chamber which 
will sanction decided steps to restore the credit of the 
Kingdom. M. Delyannis was cheered by crowds in Athens, 
but the King is not unpopular; the Greeks wish to avoid a 
bankruptcy which would be fatal to their hopes; and the 
country districts may return a Royalist majority. If the 
King, as reported, would much rather abdicate than not, being 
sick of the climate, and longing for keener air, and if he 
has the secret support of the Triple Alliance, he occupies a 
strong position. At the same time, the Greeks are not 
Monarchists, and will vote for nobody who is not heartily 
determined, if he gets the chance, to obtain Epirus and 
Macedonia. 





The week has been marked bya panic in the coal trade. 
The masters have not withdrawn from their attitude, nor have 
the men, and as yet the decision of the latter stands to 
suspend work on the 12th inst. The Durham miners, 
exasperated by a proposed reduction of 7 per cent., 
will, it is believed, come out also, so that the total 
number of strikers may reach four hundred thousand 
men. In view of this catastrophe, the great consumers 
of coal, and especially those who provide for household use, 
have all over England been sending in orders so large, that 
the delivering power of the dealers has been overtaxed, and 
coal on Friday in London was for good descriptions 34s. a 
ton. The panic has since a little subsided ; but the poor, who 
buy by the hundredweight, will for some days be unable to 
refill their stores at less than 40s. a ton. In the bitter 
weather now prevailing, this will add greatly to the miseries 
of life; but the miners do not care, and it is difficult to 
believe that the masters are not at heart pleased with a 
movement which sweeps their sheds clean at an advance of 
50 per eent., promises them a permanent rise of price, and 
only injures them by encouraging the men to demand further 
advances, once more to be recouped, as contracts expire, out 
of the patient public. It is said that imported coal will 
pour in from Belgium; but a large British demand would 
soon cause a strike of Belgian miners for heavy pay, and 
unless we can learn to burn anthracite from America, or can 
bring over the limitless supplies existing in India, imports 
will help us very little. The strike cannot last long, because 
so enormous a number of men cannot be maintained without 
wages; but it will leave all questions unsettled, and coal for 
many months perceptibly dearer. 


Sir William Harcourt was in high feather at the Greenwich 
Skating-Rink on Monday night. Though, he said, he was 
becoming almost an old Parliamentary hand, his Pariia- 





mentary speeches will not compare for a moment with his 
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platform speeches, for on the platform he can supply his own 


political scenery and properties, which he cannot do as yet in 
the House of Commons. It was always painful, he said, to a 


man of peace like himself, to have to hang a culprit, however 
much he deserved it; but if the culprit chose to hang him- 
self, then you congratulate yourself that he has taken a just 
view of his deserts, and justice is satisfied. It was not true 


that the Liberals were clamouring for a dissolution: the 


Government was dissolving itself fast enough. No lump of 
sugar in a teacup was ever in a condition of more pleasing 
dissolution. He had never seen leadership,—he should say, 
he had never seen a twin-leadership and a double-faced party,— 
go to pieces with such exemplary agility. They had exhibited 
what Pope calls a most marvellous alacrity in sinking. The 
Tories were already crying for a massacre of the innocents. 
But it was unnecessary. The chief innocent, the Irish Local 
Government Bill, had its life attempted at the moment of its 
birth by the author of its being. And so on ad libitum. Sir 
William Harcourt’s skill in producing what we may call the 
Parliamentary shilling-shocker was never more cleverly dis- 
played. 


As for the substance of his speech, there cannot be said to 
have been any. He scoffed at Mr. Chamberlain for his silence 
on Welsh Disestablishment. He sneered at Mr. Goschen’s 
one-pound notes. He once more inveighed against Lord 
Salisbury for attacking the Irish priesthood, and rather in- 
judiciously reminded his friends of their close alliance with 
an order which writhes under the prospect of compulsory edu- 
cation. Then he pitied Mr. Balfour for having to lead so 
stupid a party, a party never enthusiastic for anything but 
coercion, and ridiculed Sir Henry James for not liking to see 
the London County Council attempt what is at present quite 
beyond its powers. Altogether, the speech was a fine bouncing 
speech, a most deafening discharge of blank-cartridges. 


The Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Jackson, made a speech at 
Leeds on Saturday which did not look as if he thought the 
Government was, in Sir W. Harcourt’s phrase, dissolving itself 
as pleasantly as a lump of sugar in a cup of tea. He said he 
hoped the House of Commons would not separate till it had 
earried out its programme, and treated the violent and 
hysterical ridicule with which the Opposition had met the 
Irish Local Government Bill as absurdly overdone. He re- 
marked that Mr. Balfour, in his speech at Huddersfield, had 
given full and fair notice of the kind of safeguards the Govern- 
ment would require, and he boldly defended the “ Put them in 
the dock clause” for the suppression of a County Council 
guilty of flagrant maladministration. He made a good point 
by referring to the violent demand of the Home-rulers for some 
minority representation on the Belfast Corporation, in the 
debate on the private Bill of the Belfast Corporation for taking 
under their own control a lunatic asylum which is at presenta 
county asylum. The Home-rulers bitterly complained that not 
one Catholic sits on the Belfast Corporation, and said it would 
be most unfair to put the lunatic asylum under the control of 
mere Orangemen. Nevertheless, when the same complaint is 
made of putting County Councils under the control of mere 
Home-rulers and Roman Catholics, the latter treat the 
grievance with scorn as one purely imaginary. 





Englishmen do not often take much interest in Irish trials, 
unless they are agrarian; but a recent charge of cruelty to 
children has produced unusual excitement in society. Mrs. 
Montagu, wife of Mr. R. A. C. Montagu, of Coleraine—a son 
of the well-known Lord Robert Montagu—was on Thurs- 
day week committed by the local Magistrates for trial upon 
two charges, one of “ feloniously killing” her daughter Mary 
Helen, aged three years, and one of cruelty towards her three 
sons, all under nine years. The little girl was, according to 
the evidence, so tied up in a windowless, dark room with a locked 
door, that in her efforts to get free, the stockings with which she 
was tied strangled her, and when the door was opened, she was 
found dead. The defence, apparently, is want of any inten- 
tion to injure the child, and a severe view taken by Mrs. 
Montagu of the necessity of teaching obedience early. With 
regard to the other children, Mrs. Montagu is accused of 
habitually beating them with undue severity, and of locking 
them in the dark room, which, according to one witness, had 


Austin, aged seven, by the feet along a corridor ang y 
flight of stairs. The evidence, which is given by goveiinga : 
and servants, created such excitement in Coleraine, aa 
special precautions had to be taken to guard the Court and th 
prisoner. There has been no thorough sifting of the evidenes 
yet, and the only fact understood to be admitted is the tyin 
of the little girl in the dark room ; but the feeling for childnes 
now so strong everywhere, has been keenly aroused. 


The correspondent of the Times who is investigating the 
Russian famine, declares that the only way to save the three 
hundred thousand German colonists settled on the Volga, ig 
to assist them to emigrate. The villagers have lost heart 
as well as their crops, their animals are dead, and in 
one village alone twelve hundred persons are dependent 
on the relief afforded by the Provincial Council of Samara, 
Many of the colonists, to save fuel, are living in holes 
in the ground, and eat for their sole food the wild 
grass of the Steppe mixed with Spanish liquorice. The 
prospect for the future is almost as bad, the colonists being 
unprovided with seed, so that in one district of Samara forty 
thousand acres of arable land will be left fallow. We per. 
ceive from other accounts that the officials are not very ready 
to aid the Germans, who are disliked as heretics, and whose 
departure would be seen without dismay. It is all very well, 
however, to write easily about emigration ; but who is to move 
that mass of people all at once? They cannot march toa 
Promised Land, like the followers of Peter the Hermit; ang 
to carry three hundred thousand souls across Europe and to 
America by sea would cost £4,000,000. A few shiploads of 
rough biscuit sent up the Volga would give them relief in the 
quickest form, but a large proportion will succumb to disease, 


Mr. Jephson, the African explorer, delivered a lecture in 
Birmingham on Wednesday, pleading for the proposal which 
was made on Thursday in Parliament to grant £20,000 for 
the survey of a railway from Mombassa to the north-west 
shore of the Victoria Nyanza. This railway would open up a 
large and fertile region, give us the control of the great lake, 
enable us to arrest the slave-raids, and ultimately secure the 
sovereignty of Uganda, the most valuable Kingdom in East 
Africa, where the Court shows a strong disposition towards 
Christianity. The railway, it is said, cannot be built without 
a guarantee, and a survey is indispensable to ascertain its 
feasibility and its cost. It was, however, strongly opposed by 
Mr. Gladstone, and the debate stood adjourned to Friday night, 
so that we cannot record its result. We dislike these guarantees 
exceedingly, more especially when they are really given to 
benefit Companies half-sovereign, half-trading. There is no 
limit to their possible number or amount, nor can there be 
any effective check upon the cost of construction, the dislike 
to waste a million because another half-million is wanted, 
being excessive. We donot see why the British East Africa 
Company, if it believes in the project, cannot find the money 
for it on its own credit—the sum will be only £2,000,000—or 
why its managers hesitate about making the survey. The ex- 
perts, however, are all against us, and if the survey is regarded 
as an exploring expedition, £20,000 is not much to pay for 
information which will, at all events, enable the House of 
Commons to act or refuse to act upon full and accurate data. 


The Prussian Government is engaged in a sort of crusade 
against the Press for disrespectful remarks upon the recent 
speech of the Emperor-King, the Public Prosecutor demanding 
penal sentences upon the editors. Even the Cologne Gazette 
has been prosecuted, for the first time, and that on the charge 
of ltse-majesté, which involves serious consequences. The 
Emperor has, moreover, ordered the exclusion of the Cologne 
paper from all palaces. The editor of the Frankfiirter Zeitung 
is also to be prosecuted on the same charge. All this isa 
little weak, considering that the prosecutor claims God for an 
ally ; but we are bound to admit that, from the Continental 
point of view, the Frankfiirter Zeitung was a little rash. It 
indirectly compared the Emperor to Nero, not as the blood- 
thirsty butcher, but as the artist who was always seeking the 
impossible. Nero, says the German journalist, “was vaill- 
glorious with a mania for greatness. He was impulsive, and 
had hallucinations and accesses of geniality, a typical form of 
a decadent majesty.” No Public Prosecutor charged to pre 





rings in it for tying things to. Also of tying one child, Walter, 
aged four, to a tree for a long time, and of dragging another, 





vent libel on a crowned head would pass those sentences by. 
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The elections for the County Council come off to-day, and 
it is almost useless to say a word about them, more especially 
as they are to be fought out on strict party lines. We may 
ag well state, however, our own belief that the return of a 
majority of Moderates will be beneficial to London. With 
many of the ideas of the Progressives we coincide, especially 
in their demand for the inclusion of the City, and we would 
increase rather than diminish the powers of the Council; but 
we think it dangerous during a wave of Socialist opinion to 
trust the vast resources of London to “ dreamers of dreams.” 
The Progressives would not only increase taxation too fast, 
but by undertaking vast public works they would draw new 
multitudes to London, who, the moment the works were 
finished, would swell the ranks of the unemployed. That was 
what followed M. Hauswann’s “improvements,” and created 
the feeling among workers which led to the frightful experi- 
ment of “the Commune.” How the workmen of London can 
wish for a new horde of competitors, we are unable to con- 
ceive; but the Progressive plans will inevitably bring one from 
all points of the compass. 

A deputation last Monday to Mr. Ritchie, the President of 
the Local Government Board, pressed upon him the duty of 
extending the separate provisions already made for the special 
education of blind and deaf and dumb children, to the case of 
feeble-minded children definitely below par, but not abso- 
lutely imbecile. Mr. Ritchie replied very cordially, and took 
the only debateable point when he suggested that it might be 
questionable whether keeping feeble-minded children all 
together without any brighter companions would be the best 
policy for them. We suspect, however, that no other course 
is possible. Childhood and youth are not the ages of com- 
passion. The mischief done by the disposition of sharp and 
selfish children to play on the weakness of children of feeble 
minds, is incalculable. What these weak children need is 
protection, sympathy, and cheerful aid from teachers and 
monitors filled with a sense of pity and duty towards 
them. Mr. Ritchie is evidently quite disposed to take the 
requisite measures for guarding them from needless dangers, 
and preventing them from becoming the prey of those who, 
as the Psalmist says, lurk in the corners of the streets to make 
victims of the poor and helpless. But the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Befriending Young Servants, 18 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, are already asking for the means of estab- 
lishing a home for this class among girls who are exposed to 
even greater dangers than boys of the same class, and as they 
only want £1,000 to start such a home, we hope that the means 
will soon be placed within their reach. 





Mr. O’Kelly moved on Wednesday the second reading of 
the Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Bill, which was seconded by 
Mr. Clancy. The first provision of the Bill was to extend by 
six months the time within which evicted tenants might avail 
themselves of Clause 13 of the Land Act of last Session, a 
proposal to which no one was disposed to object. Then, 
however, came the extraordinary provision that, at the expira- 
tion of this time, “the principle of compulsion should be 
applied to those landlords whose tenants were still kept out of 
their holdings.” In the case of landlords who had failed to 
effect a voluntary sale, the Bill gave power to the Land Com- 
missioners to compel a sale at a fixed price, and to issue an 
order for the immediate entry of the evicted tenant. In other 
words, the worst class of tenants would under this Bill have 
been compulsorily restored to their holdings, while any new 
tenant who had taken the holding after the former tenant’s 
eviction, and who had sunk capital in his holding, with the full 
authority and sanction of the Legislature, would be simply 
bundled out without compensation. 

Mr. T. W. Russell moved the rejection of the Bill, and ex- 
pounded very powerfully its monstrous character, calling it 
the most audacious measure ever presented to Parliament. 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, however, spoke in favour of the Bill, 
though with evident compunction. He said that Clause 13 


of the Land Act of last Session had proved generally inopera- 


tive, and it was not, therefore, satisfactory that they should 
leave the question in its present state. “ He did not say that 
the measure before them was the best way of carrying out 
the object in view; possibly some other and better measure | 
might be devised; but it seemed to him that the House had | 





pledged itself to the policy of reinstating these tenants in 
their holdings.” It had really pledged itself to nothing of 
the kind. It had pledged itself to facilitate the reinstating 
of some of the best of them, with the voluntary con- 
sent of the landlord,—a very different matter indeed. Sir 
George Trevelyan went somewhat further than Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, and advocated the compulsory restoration of all 
the evicted tenants,—for whatever cause evicted,—to their 
holdings in case the landlord would not avail himself 
of Clause 13 of the Land Act of last year to restore 
them ; but he declared that the Opposition would prefer to 
buy out the planters who had in some cases taken the farms 
of the evicted tenants. Nevertheless, he voted for the second 
reading of a Bill which contained no such provision at all, and 
which, even with his suggested rider, which was not endorsed 
by the Irish Party, would have displaced an industrious 
farmer, secured by legislative sanction in his holding, to 
restore (very often) an idle and worthless tenant. The 
Bill was rejected by a majority of 55 (229 votes against 174), 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Morley,—in- 
deed, the front Opposition Bench in general,—voting for this 
astounding proposal. 


The Lord Chancellor presided on Wednesday over a 
numerous meeting in the Vestry Hall, St. Clement Danes, 
Strand, to erect a memorial to the late First Lord of the 
Treasury, Mr. W. H. Smith, which should be, as was pro- 
posed, a mission-room and club-house in Clare Market for 
the benefit of the working class. Lord Herschell wrote 
regretting that he could not attend the meeting, and no 
political tone was given to the speeches. It was stated that 
the total cost of the land and necessary buildings would be 
£4,500, of which £2,300 had been already raised. The pro- 
posed memorial struck every one as being singularly well 
suited to the character and aims of the generous and benevo- 
lent statesman by whose name it would be known. 


Lord Salisbury received an influential deputation on Thurs- 
day from the Victoria University, Owens College, the York- 
shire College, the Mason College at Birmingham, the Ladies’ 
Bedford College, and various other institutions, with whom 
Lord Derby, the Chancellor of the London University, 
associated himself as representing at least a very large 
section of Convocation, to protest against the Draft Charter 
of the Gresham University that has been laid on the table of 
both Houses of Parliament, and to request its revocation. 
The mu'n ground of complaint insisted on was the excessive 
over-representation of medical schools in the new University, 
and the almost inevitable tendency which would result to 
lower the qualification for the medical degree of doctor of 
medicine, till it became of as little real value as an ordinary 
licence to practise. Lord Salisbury fully admitted the 
great weight of these representations, but took up the 
attitude of non possumus. The Houses of Parliament 
were, he said, seized of the Draft Charter, and the Govern- 
ment had no more power than any other Members of 
Parliament to withdraw what had been laid on the table. 
Mr. Napier, however, who is an LL.D. of the University 
of London, and a practising barrister of high standing, 
entirely traverses this view in his letter to Friday’s Times. 
He says that under Section 2 of 34 and 35 Victoria, 
cap. 63, the Government may withdraw the Charter from the 
Houses at any moment, if they please. If this be the right view 
of the law, we trust that the Government will at once act 
upon it. The Draft Charter for the Gresham University is 
open to many objections besides those stated by the deputation. 

The election for the Chertsey Division of West Surrey has 
turned out much as those who know the division expected. 
The Conservative majority, which was 1,980 in 1885 (there was 
no contest in 1886), has been slightly diminished, and is now 
1,838, the Conservatives having regarded the seat as perfectly 
| safe, and Mr. Baker, the Gladstonian candidate, having rather 
' fascinated the electorate. The total poll, which was 7,140 in 
885, increased on this occasion to 7,340, or by 200 votes. At 
| this rate, the Gladstonians may carry the seat, if the party 








| still exists, about the middle of the next century. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


ROFESSOR DICEY, in his admirable paper in the 
P Contemporary Review for March, on “ The Defence 
of the Union,” very justly insists that the Unionist leaders 
must keep the question of the Union in the very front of 
the battle, and not allow subordinate questions of any 
kind, whether it be a Small Holdings Bill or an Irish 
Local Government Bill, or an Employers’ Liability Bill, 
to distract the attention of the country from the one issue 
on which the next Election ought to turn, but on which 
the Gladstonians are most anxious to prevent it from 
really turning. No better commentary on this very wise 
advice could have been furnished than Sir William 
Harcourt’s speech on Monday, on the very day on which 
Professor Dicey’s paper appeared, in the skating-rink at 
Greenwich. Whether it was the genius loci which affected 
him or not, nothing was more remarkable in his very 
amusing and hilarious speech than the adroitness with 
which he skated over the thin ice of the main political 
issue, and delighted his hearers with all sorts of boisterous 
jokes and boastings on almost every conceivable subject 
which was quite irrelevant to that issue. He made much 
of what he called the defeat of the Government on an 
insignificant private Bill, the Tramways Bill; he was 
jubilant over Mr. Chamberlain for what he called his bad 
lelsthin of the Liberal Unionists, and over Mr. Balfour 
for the unmanageable attitude of many of his supporters, 
though he brought no evidence on either point, except 
Mr. Chamberlain’s perfectly right and ed course in 
giving his own vote for the Welsh Disestablishment reso- 
lution which so many other Liberal Unionists opposed, and 
Mr. Balfour’s perfectly right and proper course in insisting 
on the safeguards of the Irish Local Government Bill, 
which it was his positive duty as the Unionist leader to do. 
Of course it was quite right for Mr. Chamberlain to vote 
without speaking for a resolution which he himself 
approved, but which, as he knew, divided the Unionists, 
seeing that he thinks the question of the Union far more 
urgent and weighty at the present day than the question of 
religious Establishments. Sir William Harcourt would, of 
course, have preferred to be able to taunt Mr. Chamberlain 
either with deserting a cause he honestly approves, or with 
spreading dismay among the Conservatives and the Liberal 
Unionists by using his public influence in active hostility 
to a Church Establishment which they earnestly desire to 
sustain. He did neither. He gave his own individual vote 
for the policy he had always supported, but he declined to 
put himself in ostentatious opposition to allies with whom 
he is at present much more closely identified than he is with 
those who wish to liberate religion “from State patronage 
and control.” That was precisely what Sir William Harcourt 
did not like. He had hoped that Mr. Chamberlain would 
needlessly detract from his own personal influence as leader 
of the Liberal Unionists ; and as Mr. Chamberlain did 
nothing of the kind, he was forced to make-believe very 
much that there was some food for merriment where there 
was no such food at all. It was the same in Mr. Balfour’s 
case. He had introduced a Local Government Bill for Ireland 
which immensely extends the local powers and liberties of 
the Irish people, but which provides the sort of safeguards 
against the abuse of those powers and liberties which 
a Unionist Government, just because it is a Unionist 
Government, is bound by all its pledges and all its 
traditions not to neglect. Sir William Harcourt would 
have been much better pleased if Mr. Balfour had either 
neglected these safeguards, and so offended the whole 
Unionist Party, or had so exaggerated them as to make 
his Bill ridiculous. He did neither, and again Sir William 
Harcourt was mortified, for he did not like the emphasis with 
which Mr. Balfour insisted on guarantees for the Union, 
in the very measure in which, as Sir William Harcourt 
hoped, he might have been induced to forget the manifold 
dangers to which tumultuous county assemblies in Ireland 
might expose the numerical minority of the Irish people. 
As Mr. Balfour was much too cautious to make such a 
mistake, and as he intimated plainly enough that, much 


i 
innocent offspring at the very moment of its birth, OF 
course the Greenwich audience was enraptured at the 
phrase, but none the less Sir William Harcourt was real] 
publishing to the world, just what the Unionists wish him 
to publish to the world, that the present Government 
regards the question of the Union as paramount to al} 
others, and earnestly as they desire to extend popular 
liberties, will do so only under reserves which secure them. 
against any sacrifice of the more important end. When a 
leader of Opposition is compelled to enlarge on minute. 
technical errors like the mistake as to the proper mode of 
introducing a measure the financial aspects of which were 
a little dubious, or on the question whether or not the 
Government should have left the protection of schoof 
buildings and school furniture against unruly public 
meetings to a private Member, he shows how very anxious. 
he is to avoid the great issue of the hour. Sir William 
Harcourt’s Greenwich speech is from beginning to end the 
speech of a man who wished to throw dust into the eyes 
of the constituencies,—the speech of the same man who, 
when challenged by the Irish Party to say what he meant 
by Home-rule, went home to dinner, and took care not to. 
return till the division-bell rang. 

Indeed, the attempt which Sir William Harcourt made to 
show that the Unionist Government and Party are rapidly 
dissolving themselves, can hardly have succeeded in con- 
vincing even his Greenwich audience. The Government 
have not only opened the Session very well, but they have- 
gained rather than lost in the country since the opening of 
the Session. Mr. Sexton’s amendment to the Address, the 
feeble speeches which supported it, the vigorous speech from 
Mr. Redmond, in which its significance was challenged, and 
Sir William Harcourt’s conspicuous absence from his place 
at the critical moment, brought the weakness and crooked 
policy of the Home-rule Party into full relief. The 
Irish Local Government Bill has shown that the Govern- 
ment do not abandon one iota of their care for the 
cause of justice and tranquillity in Ireland, in spite of 
their determination to fulfil their pledges to the country. 
The Small Holdings Bill has earned general applause. And 
the Irish Education Bill, though it has apparently hurt 
the amour propre of the Roman Catholic Episcopate, who 
are conscious of not valuing education quite as they ought, 
and are yet ashamed of the feeling and angry with them- 
selves for feeling it, has been very well received by the 
Irish laity. As for the inadequate attendance of Con- 
servative Members, no importance attaches to it at all in 
the last Session of a Parliament which has so exhausted 
the patience of many of its Members that they do- 
not intend to offer themselves for re-election. The 
snatch-votes and the attenuated majorities produce no 
impression on the country, which perfectly well knows that 
the appeal from Parliament to the constituencies is near 
at hand. The contrast between Ireland in 1886 and 
Ireland now, speaks volumes for the policy of the Govern- 
ment ; and the combined prudence and popularity of the 
other and less important measures of the Government 
recommend them to all Conservatives of the popular type. 
We cannot count with any confidence on winning the 
General Election, but we can count with the utmost con- 
fidence on not suffering any great disaster, on bringing 
up a Unionist Party so large, that even if we do not win 
the day, Mr. Gladstone will gain no effectual and decisive 
victory. The two great popular parties are nearly even, 
and it will take much more than a bare Gladstonian 
victory to render it possible for Mr. Gladstone to reconcile 
his party either to an Irish measure which mortifies Irish- 
men, or to one which alarms and disgusts Englishmen. 
After all, a sufficient victory for the Government is far 
from unlikely, for the Government would find a majority 
ample for their policy of perseverance, which would be 
ridiculously inadequate for Mr. Gladstone’s policy of revo- 
lution. The country is not craving for sensation. And it 
is Mr. Gladstone’s misfortune that if he wins the Election, 
he will be compelled either to give the Irish Party a cold 
douche which would annihilate his majority, or to give his 
English followers a shock which would be at once humi- 
liating and overwhelming when it came to explaining to 
the constituencies how the modest policy which had been 
described on a thousand country platforms as perfectly 





as he desired to give large local liberties, he did not 
desire it half as much as he desired to protect Irishmen | 
against oppression and exaction, Sir William Harcourt 


spoke of him as having himself attempted the life of his | 





safe and insignificant, really meant putting Irish injustice 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Imperial Parliament, and 
fomenting a civil war in Ireland which would plunge Great 
Britain into paroxysms of grief and shame. 
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THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


‘oct of M. Carnot and his advisers during the 
I’ pre ended on Tuesday was to get rid of M. 
: 3, they have succeeded; but if it was not, it is 
— to avoid believing that they have made a failure. 
difficn first place, the prestige of M. Carnot himself has 
” apport’ sec shaken. He is not a constitutional 
= eion after the English fashion, but President of a 
ance and invested by law with a right co-ordinate 
‘th that of the Chamber to dismiss and appoint his own 
Ministers. In other words, though he must choose men 
> table to the majority, he has a right of choice, and 
“ during an interregnum an initiative not 
necessarily arising from “ advice.” He probably did 
ercise one, for the new Premier is a personal and 
Ys friend; but he exercised it weakly, and with 
an appearance of vacillation. He talked over the 
crisis with all manner of people, including some who 
are not of Cabinet rank ; he sent for an Opportunist, then 
for a Radical, then for an Opportunist again, and finally 
for M. Loubet, a “ sagacious ” person of colourless politics 
and no repute, who happened to be his friend. He occupied, 
moreover, in all these processes an unprecedented amount 
of time; and Frenchmen during an interregnum grow first 
suspicious, then angry, and at last hostile to the pro- 
crastinating power. It is no wonder, therefore, that a 
virulent attack on the President was just beginning, 
that M. Rochefort was calling him the origin of mis- 
chief, and that more serious politicians were remarking 
that, as regards the union of Church and State, the Presi- 
dent was as indecisive as everybody else. He sent for 
M. Bourgeois, who, as he must have known, considers, like 
Gambetta, that clericalism is the enemy, and he sent for 
M. Loubet, who is quite content to be on excellent terms 
with the Church, provided it neither teaches nor inter- 
feres. That looks weak ; and in France, more than in any 
country in the world, men despise weakness in the Head 
of the State. They do not want him to interfere, but they 
wish him to be a reserve force, capable of interfering in 
an emergency with an effect which will be popular in pro- 
portion to its decisiveness. 

This unfavourable impression as to the President would, 
of course, pass away if he had in the end made an able, or 
even an original combination; but he has not. The new 
Cabinet is for all practical purposes the old Cabinet over 
again, without the man upon whom property-holders and 
peasants rely to keep Paris in settled order. It is not at all 
likely that the President is jealous of M. Constans—though 
he may be hankering after a second term, his dignity suiting 
him if his work does not—but he has certainly allowed M. 
de Freycinet, who has craft in him as well as some force, to 
edge his one principal rival out of office. This alone makes 
the Cabinet weaker than it was, and it will hardly acquire 
strength from M. Constans’ substitute. M. Loubet is over 
fifty, has been a Minister, is a Senator, and has not succeeded 
in impressing himself in the slightest degree either on 
the Administration or the Senate. Consequently, the pre- 
sumption is that he is an ordinary man, gifted with a 
pleasing voice and some faculty of speech, but without 
any of the qualities necessary either to attract Frenchmen 
or to govern them. Certainly none of those qualities 
appear in his lengthy and indecisive programme. The 
new Ministry, like the old one, is not prepared for 
the separation of Church and State, but only, as 
it avows, because there is no majority in the country 
for that policy, while it is prepared to “exact re- 
spect” from the clergy for all their obligations, one 
of which is to “hold themselves aloof from party 
struggles.” That is just what the last Ministry proposed 
to do, and this Ministry is only a little weaker, for it does 
not withdraw the Bill on Associations, and does not press 

it, but only leaves it to the judgment of the Chamber, 
which is to persecute, or not to persecute, as it thinks 
best. The new Ministry will do things for the poor, 
just as the old Ministry said they would—taking up, 
by-the-way, with some adroitness M. Constans’ proposal 
of pensions for old age—and they will “rejoice to 
welcome ” any votes they can get from the Right, whom 
they nevertheless call “ our adversaries,” and to whom they 
offer nothing except a maintenance of the Concordat “in its 
true spirit.” Finally, they go off into rhetorical ecstasies 
about the Republic, which for them is “not a form of 
government,” but the “ representative of the collection of 


may exercise 


institutions springing from the French Revolution.” The 
Deputies of all parties who listened wearily to the pro- 
gramme might well have clamoured as it finished, like the 
hungry mob which once invaded the Assembly, “Bread, 
and not so much discoursing.” 

The debate was a little more characterised by a note of 
decision. The suspicion current among Radicals and 
Monarchists was that the old Government had “nego- 
tiated” with the Pope, and that this Government intended 
to do the same. That suspicion annoys the Right, because 
they think a negotiation with the Pope means, in Oppor- 
tunist mouths, a menace to the Pope; and annoys the 
Radicals, because, as one Deputy avowed, it brings a power 
which claims to emanate from God into the internal 
affairs of France. The interpellation on this subject 
produced the crucial moment, and we are bound to 
say that M. Ribot met it with some spirit. He 
had not, he said, negotiated with the Pope in the 
ordinary sense—‘ though while the Concordat lasted 
France must have relations with the Papacy ”—but he 
had directed the French representative at the Vatican 
to warn the Pope, with all respect, that if French Bishops 
continued to attack the esate, opinion would disable the 
Government from protecting the Concordat, a view which 
had impressed the Pope, and produced the recent 
Encyclical. He thereupon read out his despatch, which 
was what he had described it, and which might have been 
read with good effect before the last Ministry fell. The 
despatch contented the Chamber, because most of the 
Right understood it to be conciliatory, while the Left saw 
in it a threat to separate Church and State, if the Bishops 
could not learn to “ behave themselves” in the Radical 
sense. A vote of confidence, in its barest form, was there- 
fore passed by 341 to 91, and the Loubet Ministry has 
permission to go on in the path of its predecessor. 


It will hardly last as long. M. Constans will be missed 
every day, and is a most dangerous opponent, who con- 
ceives, perhaps justly, that he has been treacherously under- 
mined, and who is therefore in a condition of flaming irrita- 
tion. Moreover, the policy of the Ministry really settles 
nothing upon a question which nothing but determination 
can prevent from bursting into flame. They try to avoid 
acting in ecclesiastical affairs, because, whichever way they 
act, they arouse irreconcilable hatreds; but in so trying 
they offend both the extreme parties, which on the first 
opportunity will coalesce to overturn them. The Right 
would be glad of confusion, even if it involved M. Carnot, 
whom they hate for sitting in the King’s seat; and the 
Left, with the red rag before them, will think neither of 
the Presidency nor of France. It is most significant that, 
even in the formal vote of Thursday, the minority of 
ninety-one was made up of fifty Radicals and forty-one 
Members of the Right. Of course, if the new Cabinet 
dare be moderate, and abstain from war with the Church, 
and so attract the Right, the Moderate Opportunists, 
the religious Opportunists, of whom a few still con- 
trive to maintain a precarious existence, and the Right 
together could make a strong majority; but then, this is 
the precise course M. de Freycinet does not intend to take. 
We believe it is opposed to one of his few inner convic- 
tions, but, at all events, it is opposed to his political 
interests as a person. He is playing for the Presidency, 
and without some sort of support from the Left, he has 
no more chance of the Presidency than M. de Mun 
has,—much less chance than M. Carnot, whose very 
name represents the Revolution. He will not, therefore, 
break with the Left, and as he really rules the Cabinet, 
its steps must continue to be marked by indecisiveness, 
and excite the conflicting passions which induce Right 
and Left equally to put their consciences in their pockets 
and coalesce to enjoy a few hours of the delightful sense of 
gratified vengeance on the “friends” who will give neither 
of them complete satisfaction, and therefore are denounced 
as at once Terrorists and agents of the priesthood. France 
survives all situations, and is only in name governed by 
Cabinets ; but certainly the new Administration does not 
promise her much help in solving her many problems. 





THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE. 


: geo is something to us profoundly melancholy in 
the attitude taken by the so-called Liberal Party on 
Mr. O’Kelly’s Evicted Tenants Bill of Wednesday. The 








only two ex-Cabinet Ministers who spoke, Mr. Shaw- 
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Lefevre and Sir George Trevelyan, were evidently most 
reluctant to support the Bill. They tried to minimise as 
much as ever they could the meaning of their advocacy ; 
they talked of amending the Bill in Committee; they 
evidently wished it to be understood that they did not 
accept the main principle of the Bill, though they did not 
venture to say that they disapproved it; their language 
was as vague as it was possible for the language of 
supporters to be; but they knew that the party could 
not oppose it and keep on terms with their Irish 
allies, and so they voted for a Bill which probably was, as 
Mr. T. W. Russell called it, the “ most audacious” that 
had ever been presented to Parliament. The main effect, 
the main object of the Bill, was to single out the class 
which contains within its ranks the most idle and dishonest 
of all the Irish tenants, for the conferring of a special 
privilege, that of compulsory reinstatement in their 
holdings, without compensation to the tenant who might 
have succeeded them and invested capital in the farm, and 
without giving any discretion at all to their landlord to 
refuse his permission. Indeed, the refusal of the landlord 
to come to terms with them was to be the signal for an 
order for their compulsory reinstatement under the Bill, if 
it had ever passed into an Act. And yet for the second 
reading of this Bill, which would have rewarded fraud and 
confiscated the legal rights and earnings of industrious 
tenants, Mr. Gladstone and all his colleagues voted, with- 
out putting forward any better excuse than the very timid 
and half-hearted apologies of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Sir 
George Trevelyan. No doubt if the Home-rule cause is 
to be pushed on,—and the leaders are deeply pledged 
in honour to push it on,—the vote was practically 
a political necessity. Whatever Mr. Gladstone may have 
legitimately hoped in 1885, he does not now even hope for 
a majority which would render him independent of the 
Irish Home-rulers. To go to the country with the Irish- 
men denouncing him as they denounce the Tories, would 
be pure madness. They must keep step with the Anti- 
Parnellites at least, if they wish to have the chance of 
carrying the General Election. And the Anti-Parnellites 
cannot afford to desert the evicted tenants. Mr. O’Brien, 
with his usual quaintly grandiose delight in answering for 
multitudes who neither know nor care for his promises, 
pledged himself, “in the name of the Irish race,” 
that they would never abandon a single evicted tenant, 
though he could not deny that there are a good 
many evicted tenants at the present moment who have 
no means of distinguishing at all between the con- 
dition in which they actually find themselves, and that in 
which they would be if they had been abandoned. 
It was a sine qui non of a working alliance between the 
Anti-Parnellites and Mr. Gladstone, that his party should 
vote for this Bill ; and they voted for it accordingly, though 
there was not one of the Opposition who could defend the 
vote from the charge that it was at least the first step of 
the process which Mr. Gladstone formerly described as 
“marching through rapine to disintegration.” If ever 
there was a Bill which favoured rapine, it was this one. 
It confiscated not merely the landlord’s property in case 
the landlord declined to agree to a bargain which he thought 
unjust, but the legal tenant’s property, nay, the legal pur- 
chaser’s property, without even a suggestion of compensa- 
tion. Mr. T. W. Russell put the matter very forcibly in a 
concrete case. ‘‘ What would be the position under the 
Bill?” heasked. “It was all very well to talk of the planters. 
He did not believe they were numerous, but he would take a 
concrete case on Lord Lansdowne’s estate. The farm held 
by the hon. Member for Kerry passed into other hands, 
and was sold. It was proposed that when this new tenant 
had purchased under legislation passed by Parliament, 
the hon. Member for Kerry should have the right to 
come and say, ‘You must clear out of this,—here is an 
order which evicts you and plants me.’”” No one ventured 
to challenge Mr. Russell’s statement. Indeed, it was quite 
obviously exact, and quite obviously also an exact illustra- 
tion of the very purpose and essence of the Bill. Yet, if that 
is not sanctioning and rewarding rapine,—many of these 
evicted tenants had joined in the “ Plan of Campaign,”— 
we do not know what rapine means. Nevertheless, for a Bill 
of this nature the necessities of the alliance between the 
Irish Home-rulers and Mr. Gladstone have actually com- 
pelled the great leader of 1882 who denounced Mr. Parnell 
for a policy which was much less clearly and flagrantly one 
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formations that ten years ever effected, to see the Guildhg 
orator of 1882, following in 1892 Mr. O’Kelly meekly = 


the lobby when he proposes to reward cons 


irat 
whom even Mr. Parnell had nothing to o- pir 
victimise courageous and industrious farmers to whon 


the Legislature has expressly given the rights whi 
it is now proposed by feiillatinn to ose — 
Of course the Liberal leaders cannot but feel restlesg y 
their very novel and embarrassing position. They cml 
but ask themselves to what it will lead. If they are willj - 
to restore by Act of Parliament those who have both broken 
their own contract and put pressure on others to break 
theirs, and to rob by Act of Parliament men who haye 
only availed themselves of the legal rights deliberately ang 
recently conferred, what sort of policy may they not be 
asked to sanction next? Why should they not be required 
to sanction a policy of violence and revenge, and why should 
they hesitate any more about it,—the alliance of the Irish 
Home-rulers being equally essential to them,—than the 
hesitated about supporting this Bill to reward black. 
mailers, and to punish those who had been courageous 
enough to replace the blackmailers by taking up their 
duties and discharging them honestly and well? | 
is to us the saddest of all reflections that the party 
which Mr. Gladstone has led to so many a glorious 
victory, should now be willing, at the dictation of Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Dillon, to unsay some of the best 
things they ever said, and undo some of the best things 
they ever did. 

We know very well how the Gladstonian Members 
justify to themselves this co-operation with a party which 
insists on their doing for Irishmen what they would have 
regarded with horror and loathing if it had been proposed 
to them to do it for Englishmen. They will say that in 
the old days, before this unholy alliance was concluded, 
they had not rightly understood the extent and magnitude 
of Irish grievances; that the people of Ireland, like the 
people of other oppressed nations, had been driven to 
many extreme remedies which it would stain the con. 
science of a class less oppressed to contemplate for a 
moment, but that the real guilt of such practices is 
rather to be charged on the injustice which drove 
them to have recourse to such remedies, than on the 
wretchedness which was ready to adopt any expedient, 
however shocking, rather than submit to ruin and 
extinction. And they will add that it is only by handing 
over Ireland to Irishmen that the unjust system can be 
obliterated. We do not believe that they are themselves 
satisfied with that plea. It might have had some sort 
of plausibility before remedial legislation had been 
earnestly commenced ; but that the very statesman who 
commenced it, and who at its very commencement found 
himself furiously attacked and obstructed by the very 
party which demanded the right to pass such legislation 
for themselves, should not have been warned at once that 
it is not by putting tremendous weapons into the hands of 
passionate and revengeful men, that a just and temperate 
reform can be brought about, but that he should be ready and 
even eager to grant unreservedly to an incensed and unscru- 
pulous party, as the equivalent for their “co-operation,” 
such powers as they asked for in this monstrous Bill, 
fills us with wonder and dismay. One thing is certain. 
A great party which is not ashamed to help the 
Irish to such a measure as this, will soon find English 
agitators pressing them hard with the precedent they have 
thus made for themselves. If Mr. Gladstone attains 
power, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Sir George Trevelyan will 
soon find that they are expected to do for evicted English 
tenants what they would, if they could, have done, and 
what they will be compelled to permit the Irish Legisla- 
ture to do, for evicted Irish tenants. Men who have 
broken faith, or who prefer idleness to industry, and the 
silver of agitators to the self-denial of thrift and the 
scanty fruits of ill-remunerated toil, are not limited to 
any one race. We have plenty of them in Great Britain, 
though hitherto they have found but little political 
patronage. The votes of Wednesday afternoon will 
result in an evil crop of political hopes and menaces. 
The “ Plan of Campaign” will soon cross the Channel. 
And future Sessions will see the Liberal Party im- 
portuned to protect those who engage in that cam- 
paign from the consequences of their own breaches 
of faith and the disastrous results of their own greed 





of rapine, to vote. It is one of the most mournful trans- 
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Bs. -snasienebernaiie 
THE IMPENDING GREAT STRIKE. 


. st of the community in the gigantic strike 
ToT te pt ic aa which will, it is asserted, com- 
n the 12th inst., does not arise altogether from 
d of its immediate consequences, though those 
s may be very grave. A probable rise of 50 

cent. in the retail price of coal in the great cities will 
e terrible blow to the poor, who never have enough fuel 
fe anadents who already reduce their consumption to a 
oint below their reasonable wants, and who are entirely 
without the organisation which might, and in some towns 
f Italy does, almost enable them to dispense with cooking. 
The compulsory suspension of iron-founding, which must 
follow, will throw half-a-million of persons at least, counting 
women and children, temporarily out of employment, and 
may, by a great interruption of contracts, lower the per- 
manent repute of the English iron-foundries in the markets 
of the world. No trader is a successful trader who, whether 
of his own will or from involuntary causes, habitually 
preaks his engagements. The reduction of the supply of 
as, its increased price, and the menace of a total stoppage, 
will impair the comfort and the power of working enjoyed 
py every urban household, while, but for the possibility of 
using electric force, it would impoverish grievously the 
attractions of every place of amusement. Moreover, as 
every industry except agriculture depends indirectly on 
supplies of artificial heat and light, every industry except 
agriculture must suffer in some degree ; so that the fine in- 
flicted by a month’s strike in lessened profits, stopped wages, 
and lowered production, may amount to many millions. 
Still, the consequences, though extremely disastrous, must 
be temporary. The miners have not saved largely. They need 
their wages for every purpose of life, except merely keeping 
alive, and they cannot suspend work for more than a 
month without suffering miseries like those of townsmen 
under a foreign siege. They will find that to maintain 
their unity under such circumstances is as much beyond 
their power as it is to arrest imports from abroad in ships 
which, if manned by foreign sailors, must under existing 
treaties be unhesitatingly protected by the armed force of 
the State. There is sure, therefore, to be a compromise 
more or less reasonable ; and after a brief period of disaster, 
alarm, and exasperation between classes, everything will 
resume its ordinary course, coal alone remaining for a time, 
until competition has once more. done its work, con- 
siderably dearer than before. 


It is the potential rather than the immediate con- 
sequences of the strike which arouse such acute alarm. 
The movement, should it be carried out—that is, should 
the great majority of miners “ go to play” on the 12th inst. 
—is an entirely new development directed under new cir- 
cumstances against a new enemy. The menare not striking 
against the masters, who, they fully admit, are in no case 
earning excessive profits, and in many instances are not 
dividing the 2} per cent. which is to be obtained for 
capital on absolute security without anxiety, and while its 
owners are asleep. They are striking against the com- 
munity, who, they say, are not paying enough for coal, and 
who must be charged a higher price. The men describe 
their masters’ interests and their own as identical, demand 
without concealment a “share in fixing current rates for 
coal;” and, in fact, declare war on the consumer as the 
ultimate paymaster, and therefore, in the Trade-Union 
sense, the ultimate adversary. Lessees and workmen are 
combined together into a Ring or Trust which is to regu- 
late prices, and tax the public up to the point when taxes 
cease to draw, at discretion. This is a most formidable 
new departure, for two reasons. First of all, the limit 
of such taxation is not readily to be perceived, for it re- 
quires no strike, but only an agreement between the 
masters and the men. In fighting the masters, there is a 
limit which has now been almost reached,—namely, the 
point at which working becomes so profitless, owing to the 
weight of wages, that even a Company will rather stop 
than go on, and ceases entirely to care whether the men 
strike or not. The community, however, is a much richer 
employer—indeed, its wealth, to the miners’ eyes, must 
appear limitless—and as it must have fuel somehow, 
it 1s taxable up to the point where it will call upon 
science to provide a new source of heat and light, 
Which is nearly, though not quite, impossible, or will 
resort to force—that is, in practice, convict labour, as in 
Austria for the supply ef salt—to produce the necessary 
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supplies. With such an employer to attack, and the 
immediate employers unconcerned, the demands of the 
men are certain to increase until the cost of coal, even with 
improved appliances, will become an unendurable or nearly 
unendurable expense,—a state of things which actually 
exists in many chilly countries without coal. It is perma-. 
nent, to take one instance, in parts of Switzerland, where 
the people are compelled to rely upon the Communal 
forests, now preserved by extremely jealous laws of distri- 
bution. The price of coal might be forced up, say, in 
London, to £2 a ton, a price which, even if industry could 
support it by calling science to its aid, would inflict 
untold misery upon the poor. The cost of their fuel and 
their light would both be doubled, while wages would not 
be increased. In winter they would shiver, and in all 
seasons would be driven to uncooked food. It may be said 
that the miners would be checked by the clamour of the 
poor, and the emotions of brotherly love which that clamour 
would excite; but there is no reason whatever for that 
fancy. It is, on the contrary, the second and most for- 
midable consequence of the new organisation of in- 
dustry which many humanitarians so strongly approve, 
that the new employer, the vast “Ring” of masters 
and men, who is to be created will be utterly piti- 
less. He will be too big and too amorphous for such a 
sentiment as kindness to the unseen. The miner indivi- 
dually is usually a very good fellow, inclined to be liberal 
to his comrades, and not without feeling for any distress 
he sees even among outsiders ; but the impersonal aggre- 
gate of miners, the huge Union, will be as insensible to 
pity as to fear. It will spend its kindliness upon its own 
people, and fatten them if all the rest of the world grows 
thin. The Americans are individually the kindliest of 
mankind; but so far from caring because the McKinley 
Tariff has hurt so many poor men in Europe—it is literally, 
and without figure of speech, starving the pearl-button 
makers of Vienna—they regard that result as proof posi- 
tive of the wisdom of their policy, because the money for- 
merly sent abroad must, they say, now be spent upon their 
own people, that is, in fact, upon themselves. The Miners’ 
Corporation, for that is what is constituted by this strike, 
will not be kinder than a nation; and the nations of the 
Continent are at this moment fighting one another with 
hostile tariffs, the vine-growers of Burgundy, to take a 
single example, deliberately, and with full knowledge 
of the facts, destroying the one resource of the inferior 
wine-growers of Spain. Moreover, the miners will have 
arguments which to themselves will seem forcible. They 
perform very severe and unpleasant labour under con- 
ditions which painfully strike the imagination, and they 
receive on an average, they say, 25s.a week. That is not 
a great deal for such work; it does not allow of much 
saving; and a collier may be forgiven if he thinks he 
should greatly prefer an average of £2. Why is he to 
give up his chance of accumulation in order to benefit 
the community, any more than anybody else? ‘Those fat 
citizens,’ he will say, ‘ will give me nothing they can help; 
why should I give them?’ The private master cannot 
quite say this, because he is exposed both to entreaties and 
to threats; but how entreat or threaten a vast corpora- 
tion with five hundred thousand stalwart men behind it, 
and an article of the first necessity in its hands? It would 
take a civil war under such circumstances to impose a 
maximum price on coal, not to mention that such a pro- 
posal would break up the basis on which our industrial 
organisation at present rests. A law of maximum, and 
the principle of competition, cannot co-exist, and it is by 
competition that all our industrial transactions are at 
present regulated. 

It may be said, and will be said, that the restriction of 
demand will of itself check such tyranny over the con- 
sumer, the great Corporation of Miners finding that, 
though it can fix prices, it cannot force a consumption of 
its high-priced article. Thatis true of most articles, but it 
is not true of bread, nor, except in a small degree, of coal; 
men must have bread, if they spend their whole incomes in 
getting it; and they must give and will give a tremendous 
share of their incomes for heat and light. There is a 
point at which resistance would arise, but it may be a very 
distant one. The ironmasters, the gasmakers, all the great 
manufacturers, must have coal, whatever its price ; and so 
must the seven million housewives who prepare food. There 
is nothing else to burn, for wood costs more than coal 
already, and the stock in the country, if it were universally 
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used, would not last six months. Moreover, the reduction 
of demand caused by high prices would not displease the 
miners. Owing to the conditions of their labour, they 
would prefer 30s. a week for three days’ work to 50s. for six 
days’, the idle days being, as they think, entirely enjoyable, 
and renewing their strength. They would, too, be relieved of 
a competition which now alarms them greatly, that of the 
outside labourers, who during the last few years, work being 
plentiful, have swarmed to the pits in such numbers, that 
the men engaged in coal-getting have increased in numbers 
by one-third. With a regulated price, and a regulated 
output, and no competition among lessees, the Unions 
could soon master the whole trade, and the people of Great 
Britain would then be in the position of a household served 
with coal by a solitary dealer, who could charge his own 
price, sell as little as he pleased, and be rather the happier 
because his orders were few and far between. We are not 
in that position yet, but we are wonderfully near it; and 
it is towards that, that the impending strike, so new in its 
object and so unprecedented in its magnitude, directly 
tends. 





MR. LILLY’S PLAN FOR THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


R. LILLY is remarkably happy in his Protestant 
friends. When he spoke at Birmingham on 
Tuesday, he found one obliging enough to furnish him 
with exactly the questions he wanted as the heads of an 
address on the Temporal Power of the Pope. Mr. Lilly’s 
friend is “ eminent in politics and literature,” but we can- 
not say that his inquiries indicate any real grasp of the 
subject to which they relate. Perhaps, however, this is 
not a matter of surprise. The insularity of Englishmen is 
shown in nothing so much as in their extraordinary in- 
ability to understand the position which the Pope holds in 
Europe. The Pope, no doubt, is better hated by Continental 
Radicals than by English Protestants. The latter are apt 
to regard him chiefly as a well-meaning old gentleman who 
has to carry on a system which he is too good ever to have 
invented. They speak of him as Mr. Labouchere speaks of a 
well-meaning Tory landlord,—with frank recognition of his 
merits, and a pitying wonder that he should be willing to 
put up with the surroundings in which, by no fault of his 
own, he finds himself. But this view of the Papacy, 
though it is more charitable than that taken by the Con- 
tinental Radical, is infinitely less intelligent. It ignores 
history, and it ignores current politics. It takes no 
account of what is passing in Germany, in France, in 
Ireland. It is essentially the view of the ostrich ; 
its formula is: We will not look at the Pope, therefore 
the Pope has no power or influence left. This is precisely 
the attitude of Mr. Lilly’s eminent friend. Why, he asks, 
should “ you Catholics attach so much importance to the 
Temporal Power”? Why cannot Leo XIII. “ accept the 
position given him by the Law of Guarantees”? The 
answers to these questions are so simple, that it is amazing 
how any one can miss them. Roman Catholics attach 
importance to the Temporal Power, because it is the only 
sanction that has yet been suggested for spiritual inde- 
pendence. English Protestants think little of it, because 
they do not keep in mind the complications which might 
arise if this spiritual independence were interfered with. 
Have not Catholics the remedy in their own hands? If the 
Pope’s spiritual subjects dislike his commands, all they have 
to do is to disobey them. The moral conflict caused by a 
wrong order being given by one whom it is right to obey, has 
no existence for the ordinary Englishman, because there is 
no one whom he thinks himself morally bound to obey, 
when he does not approve the substance of the command. 
If he would only put himself for a moment in the place 
of the people whose ways puzzle him so much, he would 
see that to have the common father of the Roman Catholic 
world placed under the control of some one section of it, 
might be productive of enormous inconvenience. There 
would be a constant uncertainty how far the Pope was 
speaking with his own voice, or with the voice of his 
nominal protector and real master. Consequently, there 
would be a corresponding uncertainty how far his commands 
were binding on the conscience. Even infallibility would 
cease to be infallibility if it were exercised under duress. 
No doubt there is one contingency which would set all 
this right. If the Pope were ready to suffer death or 


imprisonment rather than subordinate his spiritual action 
in the least degree to the Sovereign in whose territory he 


was living, his commands would come to Catholics «: 
all, and more than all, the sanctity that ordinary gi 
to them. But this solution bears rather hardly on kd 
parties. The Pope may be excused if he prefers “ 
arrangement which does not compel him to carry his lif a 
his liberty in his hands, and the Catholic world nie 
fairly be sceptical as to the continuous supply of Pon 
cast in so heroic a mould. The weakness of the i 
of Guarantees is that there is no guarantor. The pe " 
against whom the Pope has to be guaranteed is the Italis 
Parliament, and the person who offers the guarantee is th 
Italian Parliament. Where is the security here? Jp : 
man who is promised an annuity asks who will take care that 
it is duly paid, how is he the better for being told that th 
man who makes the promise will see it performed? : 
long as the Italian Parliament has a mind to hold to the law 
of Guarantees, its provisions may be ample for all py, 
poses. But supposing that the Italian Parliament chan a 
its mind, what is the worth of the guarantee then ? It 
disappears with the occasion that first makes a demand 
on it. 

When, however, we turn from Mr. Lilly’s friend to Mr 
Lilly himself, we do not get very much further. My 
Lilly speaks with excellent sense on the necessity of 
giving the Sovereign Pontiff absolute independence. Every 
real statesman in this century, as he truly says, has beep 
of that opinion. Guizot, Thiers, Bismarck among 
foreigners, Brougham and Lansdowne among Englishmen 
have spoken repeatedly and strongly in this sense. But 
he does not tell us how he would have this independence 
secured. The separate existence of a small State is worth 
very little in these days, except in so far as it suits the 
interest of the Great Powers to respect it. That is to say 
the real security of a small State is diplomatic, not 
military. Now, it happens that every Power that 
has Catholic subjects is interested in defending the 
independence of the Pope. Consequently, there ought to 
be no great difficulty in coming to an arrangement under 
which the liberties assured him by the Law of Guarantees 
should be made the subject of a treaty between the Great 
Powers. The position of the Porte in Europe has long 
been dealt with in this way, and, on the whole, the plan 
has answered. The Turk remains at Constantinople. The 
Papal question equally deserves a settlement of this per. 
manent kind, and there is no valid reason why what the 
Treaty of Berlin has done for one Power, a Treaty of Rome 
should not do for another. Whatever security the posses. 
sion of a strip of territory could give the Pope, could 
equally be given him by a diplomatic instrument. For 
what, supposing him to hold such a strip, would prevent 
the Italian Government from taking possession of it? 
Simply the fear lest their action should be resented by 
some of the Great Powers. But this fear would be just 
as effectual if the thing to be secured were, not the posses- 
sion of a territory, but the observance of a treaty. The 
essence of the transaction lies in the determination of the 
Great Powers not to allow the Pope to become a pensioner 
of the Italian Government, or to make it possible for 
the Italian Government to put pressure on him by 
threatening to abolish the Law of Guarantees unless he 
surrenders this or that particular item of the rights pro- 
fessedly secured by it. Why should not this determination 
be expressed in a treaty ? 

We do not say that, as things stand, the Italian Govern- 
ment would be disposed to conclude such a treaty. 
Hitherto, they have been curiously illogical in their treat- 
ment of the Papal question. They have expressly admitted 
that the Pope is a Sovereign; but they have stopped short 
at the conclusion which naturally follows from this, that 
his position is a matter of international interest and regu- 
lation. It must be remembered, however, that Italy has 
never yet had the chance of settling the Papal question on 
these terms. She has dlways been afraid to look at the 
international aspect of the controversy, lest her readiness 
to do so should be twisted into an admission that she 
is contemplating the surrender of Rome. It seems to us 
that English Roman Catholics could not do a greater 
service to their religion than by accustoming themselves 
and their fellow-Catholics throughout the world to examine 
into the conditions under which such a solution might be 
brought about. For Mr. Lilly as good as confesses that 
the restoration of the Temporal Power is hopeless. In 
order to be successful, it “must come from within Rome, 





and not from without.” But then he goes on to express a 
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id opinion of those who say that the Romans 
bring back the Pope, and that the 
are Willing to make terms with him. They 
dupes of their own imaginations.” That is 

fectly true. Here and there, no doubt, there are 
= ets for the old state of things. But regret for the 
— is not the customary temper of the modern Italians ; 
nd if an arrangement with Italy is to depend on a sudden 
evolution in this respect, it stands but a poor chance of 
Seiad prought about. The diplomatic solution, on the 
other hand, is in itself so reasonable, and would go so far 
to relieve Italy of the tremendous military burden to 
which, so long as she has not come to terms with the 
Pope, she has to submit, that we cannot believe that 
it is foredoomed to failure. Indeed, we are not per- 
fectly certain that it is not the solution Mr. Lilly 
himself has in view. He speaks darkly of a modus 
vivendi which is increasingly regarded as possible by 
those most immediately interested; and though he does 
not say what this modus vivendi is, we are unable to con- 
ceive of any other that can answer this description. At 
all events, we can heartily agree with him in wishing that 
Italy may “come to terms with the Pope.” 


Italians 
“are the 





THE “WEN.” 


TP\HESE pages will not come into our readers’ hands 

till most of those who are on the Register 
have finally decided which way to vote on the County 
Council election. No one is likely to wait till Satur- 
day morning to form an opinion on the issues before 
London; and those who have formed an opinion are 
not likely to change it at the last moment. There are, 
however, one or two points which are worth careful con- 
sideration by the people and Council of London, whichever 
way the election goes. The most important of these is the 
question connected with the growth of London. Long 
ago, Cobbett called London “ the wen,” and looked for- 
ward with the gloomiest forebodings to the tendency of the 
capital to grow greater by leaps and bounds. The feeling 
that the growth of London is something essentialiy un- 
healthy, has not died out. There are public men of anything 
but reactionary tendencies—Lord Rosebery for one—who 
Jook upon the size of London as one of the greatest dangers 
ahead for England. Things cannot be well with a people, 
they argue, when the capital tends every year to absorb 
moreand more uf the population, and to use up more and 
more of the national strength and vitality. If London goes 
on growing, the time will come when England will be a 
city, not a country. 

We are not pessimists, and are fully aware of the note 
of exaggeration in all this talk. Still, the growth of 
London is a very serious matter, and must be attended 
to by the people of the Metropolis. Strangely enough, 
those who are responsible for recommending a policy 
which will tend to swell London still further, are by all 
their theories opposed to the depletion of the country 
and the repletion of the towns. ‘ Keep the people on the 
land,” is. in national politics a Progressist watchword. 
Yet, oddly enough, “Tempt the people to leave the 
land by offering every sort of artificial inducement to 
the labourer to come to town,” is the net result of the 
Metropolitan Progressist programme,—Everything must 
be done both to keep the labourer on the land and to 
tempt him to London. Men often take a considerable time 
in realising that they are shouting for two mutually de- 
structive propositions. In the end, however, they are sure 
to discover that things cannot both be and not be at one 
and the same time. Our desire on the present occasion is 
to point out to the new Council, whether Progressist or 
Moderate, that they must be very careful not to increase the 
size of London—that is, not to draft in more country-people 
—by any act of their own. They cannot do anything directly 
to diminish the size of London, but they can abstain from 
adopting a policy that will tend to stimulate by artificial 
means the growth of the capital. If the Council adopts 
a policy of spending some ten or twenty millions on new 
public works, they are certain to increase the size of 
London and to stimulate its rate of growth. Speaking gene- 
tally, the working population of London is sufficient, and no 
more than sufficient, to do the work of the Metropolis. If, 
then, the County Council decides on some vast improvement 
scheme, the men required to carry out the scheme must 
be brought in from outside. But it may be urged that 


this is not nearly as big a matter as it seems. Even if ten 
thousand new workmen are brought in, what is that 
in a population of five millions? Those who argue thus 
forget, however, that if some ten thousand new workmen are 
drafted into London on various works, they do not come 
alone. They and their wives and children soon bring the 
total up to, say, fifty thousand. Nor is this all. The 
knowledge that there is work going for ten thousand men 
in London, does not bring only ten, or even only twenty 
thousand men into the labour market. It is far more 
likely to bring forty or fifty thousand. Ten thousand 
will get the work; the rest and their families will help 
to swell the ranks of the labour class in London, and to 
depress wages. Great public improvements are the 
very expedients for repopulating a dwindling capital. 
They are only to be employed with very great caution 
in a city already “congested” beyond all human ex- 
perience. Nor are great public works the only means 
for artificially stimulating the growth of the London 
population which are to be condemned. Many of the 
schemes for improving the condition of the people through 
municipal action are equally objectionable. If the London 
County Council were, as certain dreamers desire, to use 
the rates to secure cheap tram-fares and cheap trains, to pro- 
vide cheaper dwellings, and to do a hundred other things 
to make life in London more easy and attractive for the 
workman, we should be certain to see a very large extra in- 
crease in the population of London. London is attractive 
enough already, owing to the cheapness of all forms of food 
and clothing, and the presence of amusements and facili- 
ties for getting on. Only rent and “ getting about ” are dear. 
If, then, rents and charges for locomotion were to be 
reduced out of the rates, we should still further increase 
the attractiveness of London, and relatively decrease the 
attractiveness of the country. Improvement in the con- 
ditions under which the labourer lives by means of 
municipal action is certain to lead to a further develop- 
ment of the unhealthy process by which London swells 
and the country districts grow lean. But, it may be said, 
‘do you intend to withhold these benefits from the London 
working man for fear of attracting fresh swarms of 
labourers from the country?’ Assuredly not. The so- 
called benefits conferred by a Municipality are, however, 
very doubtful benefits. And for this reason. Unless you 
can keep a city a close corporation, the easier you make 
life in it by public means, the more wages will tend to fall. 
If you halved London rents, made all workmen’s trains 
gratis, and had free trams and omnibuses, you would 
immediately summon a vast crowd of new-comers to share 
these blessings. But what would be the result of this 
influx of labour? Nothing less than a fall in wages. 
Cheap rents and gratis locomotion would not increase the 
total amount of work obtainable in London. The new- 
comers would, therefore, be obliged to compete with the 
old resident workmen. But this competition must mean 
a fall in wages. The only effect, then, of easier and better 
conditions of life supplied municipally would be a reduc- 
tion in the value of labour. Surely that is not what 
the advocates of the great public improvements want! 
It must not be supposed, however, that we think that no 
improvement can take place in the condition of the labouring 
population of London through their own exertions, because 
we hold that none can take place through municipal action 
without bringing worse evils than those intended to be 
cured. If the labourer is enabled to hire a better house, 
to live better generally, and to earn more at his calling, 
by the exercise of greater temperance and thrift, and by 
improvements in trade, he will not be exposed to any 
exaggerated competition from outside. An improvement 
in his style of living, when self-achieved, will not bring 
upon him the same rush of new-comers. His rent will not be 
artificially low, and he will be obliged to pay for his trains 
and his trams, his gas and his water. These payments 
will be his protection. Under the system of municipally 
secured benefits, the man thinking of coming to London 
will say :—‘ Even if I don’t get work at once, I shall get a 
cheap house, and shall be able to go about looking for 
work at very little expense. There won’t be much out- 
goings, anyway. I'll risk it, and go.’ But at present, and 
as long as the present state of things continues, the 
countryman is to some extent restrained from coming to 
London by the thought:—‘Rent is very dear, and in 
London there is a call to spend something every day on 





trams or omnibuses. While I am looking about for work, 
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I shall perhaps find myself without a single penny. I had 
better stop where I am.’ No doubt this feeling is not 
quite so strongly a deterrent as one could wish; but that 
i€ does act to some extent in the direction of restraint, it is 
impossible to doubt. 

For these reasons, though we do not deny that a great 
deal can be said in favour of most of the improvements 
in the Progressist programme, we trust that the new 
Council will be extremely circumspect in its adoption of 
large schemes. These, if undertaken, are sure to in- 
crease the size of London, and the inflation of London is 
not a thing to be encouraged lightly. Such a multitude 
as now exists in London can only be safely brought 
together by the working of natural laws. If the 
swarming process is stimulated from outside, a situation 
fraught with the gravest social and economic dangers 
may be produced. Before we leave the subject of London, 
we must put on record our protest against the unwisdom of 
the Moderates in not expressing themselves in favour 
of merging the City in the County of London, and 
of bestowing on the capital a real Municipality. What 
is the sense of declaring that the conservative ele- 
ments are not strong enough in London, and then re- 
fusing to endow London with the intensely conservative 
traditions and instincts of the City ? Make the Chairman 
of the County Council Lord Mayor, let him live at the 
Mansion House, entertain at the Guildhall, use the state 
coach, draw the official salary, and surrbund himself with 
the traditional civic state,—and he is likely to prove any- 
thing rather than a dangerous revolutionary. It is little 
less than a scandal that such splendid municipal traditions 
as those of the capital should be confined to a single square 
mile of the administrative County of London. 








MR. MYERS ON SELF-MULTIPLICATION. 


N Mr. Myers’s elaborate essay on what he calls (rather 
grandiosely, we think) “Subliminal Consciousness,” 
which opens the February number of the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research, he begins the exposition of a 
theory intended to generalise the many remarkable phenomena 
of what is now called “Hypnotism.” His view is, if we may 
put it in a plain way, that human personality admits of a 
certain self-multiplication like some of the lower forms of 
animal life, which, simply by disintegrating themselves, 
multiply themselves. Moreover, this process may apparently be 
artificially performed. Just as it is said that each fragment of 
a worm that is cut in two by a gardener’s spade will shortly 
become a complete worm, so the fragments of an individuality 
which is somehow divided by the hypnotist into separate states 
of consciousness, will result in more or less permanently dis- 
tinct personalities, one of which (assumed to be the deeper 
and more fundamental and the least recognisable by the 
individual’s human acquaintances) Mr. Myers calls the “ sub- 
liminal consciousness” or the “subliminal self;” while the 
character which we human beings ordinarily identify with the 
man is regarded by Mr. Myers as a rather superficial phase of 
his being, which he terms the “supraliminal self.” He does 
not tell us how he would regard the two opposite characters 
elicited in one of the most famous French cases, by the use of 
a magnet on a paralysed girl. When one side was paralysed, 
the girl was a violent, disreputable, coarse, idle girl. When 
the application of a magnet effected the revivification of the 
paralysed side, and the loss of power on the opposite side, the 
character was suddenly transformed into that of an industrious, 
modest, dutiful young woman. Which of the two in that case 
was the subliminal and which the supraliminal self? Mr. 
Myers’s theory would apparently throw no light at all on that 
question. ‘“ We all know,” says Mr. Myers, “ that the hypno- 
tised subject, as a rule, remembers waking life, but that the 
awakened subject, as a rule, has wholly forgotten the events 
of his hypnotic trance.” And he suggests that “the stream 
of consciousness in which we habitually live, is not the only 
consciousness which exists in connection with our organism. 
Our habitual or empirical consciousness may consist of a mete 
selection from a multitude of thoughts and sensations, of 
which some at least are equally conscious with those that we 
empirically know. I accord no primacy to my ordinary 
waking self, except that among my potential selves this one 
has shown itself the fittest to meet the needs of common life. 
I hold that it has established no further claim.” Indeed, as 





we have seen, he thinks that the “ subliminal sclt ” revealg, 
the hypnotic state has usually this advantage over the wal 
or empirical self, that it has a complete command of the 
memories of the waking self, while the waking self hag 
command of the memories of the subliminal self. Jy othe 
words, our ordinary self-knowledge is knowledge of af 
ment only of the individuality, while the self-knowledge of th 
hypnotic trance is a self-knowledge which usually extend; 
to more than one of the fragments, perhaps to all the frp. 
ments, of the broken-up individuality. So that, in Mr, Myers 
view, the fragmentary personalities into which the hypnotic 
state divides men, are thus far wnlike the self-multiplied frag 
ments of the lower orders of animals,—that no one SUPpose 
that one of the fragments of a polyp or a worm commands, 
view of the life of the other fragments after they have get up 
for themselves, whereas the “subliminal self” is supposed ty 
have some knowledge and memory of all the subordinat, 
personalities into which the human individuality is broken up, 
and, indeed, not a little control over them. 


Is this to be called a generalisation or theory at all, » 
rather a very arbitrary hypothesis which hardly even pretend 
to cover the ground of the various strange facts of the admitted 
phenomena? We cannot help thinking that it is the latte 
rather than the former, and we will proceed to give some of 
our reasons. In the first place, Mr. Myers has evidently not 
in the least made up his mind between two inconsisteni 
views of what he calls the “subliminal” self. As yw 
have seen, he rather inclines throughout the main part of the 
essay to the view that the hypnotic self, the subliminal self, 
or at least the deepest of the subliminal selves (for there are 
various cases in which there appear to be at least two 
supraliminal selves above that which is revealed by the 
deepest hypnotic trance), commands a full view of the super. 
ficial selves, but is not commanded by them, and, indeed, 
controls the actions of the superficial selves without being 
subject to their control. He puts this very strongly in one 
passage :— You may say to a good hypnotic subject: ‘ After 
you are awakened, you will not see Mr. A, nor hea 
his voice, nor feel his touch;’ and in fact the subject, 
awakened and apparently normal, will be irresponsive to 
these special stimuli—will seem, and in a sense will le, 
absolutely incapable of seeing, hearing, or feeling Mr. 4, 
But nevertheless,—and this result, which experiment has in 
many cases actually detected, is, from our standpoint, pro- 
bable enough,—the sights, sounds, and touches which are 
unperceived by the subject’s supraliminal, are habitually per. 
ceived by his subliminal consciousness ; and, in fact, he must 
somehow or other hear and distinguish Mr. A’s voice in order 
to know when nof to hear him,—feel and distinguish Mr. 4’s 
touches in order to know what touches are not to be felt.” 
Now, here we have Mr. Myers regarding the “ subliminal” self 
as clearly understanding, overlooking, and superintending 
the whole machinery, as it were, of our ordinary sensa- 
tions and perceptions, sealing up some of the avenues of 
sense, and leaving others open, so that the ordinary 
consciousness shall not admit any sound of Mr. A’ 
voice, or any vision of his person, or any touch of his 
hand, though it admits freely all other sights, sounds, 
and feelings. This “subliminal” consciousness lends itself, 
in fact, to an elaborate and masterly manipulation of the 
ordinary processes of sensation and perception undertaken at 
the suggestion of the hypnotist, and apparently for no other 
reason whatever. Yet, in other cases, Mr. Myers evidently 
treats the “subliminal ” consciousness as itself deceived and 
misled, as in the case of the lady who was persuaded that the 
mere presence of a rose in the room brought on violent 
catarrh and floods of tears. Her doctor suddenly presented 
to her an artificial rose, when the symptoms at once 
began; but when he showed her that there was no scent 
and no real rose, she was not only restored for that time, 
but cured of the habit of suffering from the presence 
even of real roses. To use Mr. Myers’s expression, “the 
sanity of her nasal self” was restored. In this case, then, 
the “subliminal” self was certainly at the root of the 
hysteria. It did not set to work to impose on the ordinary 
consciousness, but was itself the dupe. . If it set the catarth 
going, it was not done deliberately, but because it had either 
been hoaxed by some other agency, or had hoaxed itself. Now, 
if the “ subliminal ” self of the other patient had, as Mr. Myers 
thinks, a good view of Mr. A, but set itself to shut off that 
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view from the “ supraliminal” self, the former self was not in 
the least deceived. But in the other case, apparently, it was 
the « gubliminal ” self which was deceived, and which required 
illumination. Yet if the “ subliminal” self really commands 
all the avenues of sense and perception sufficiently to shut off 
those which would give the hypnotic patient in his waking 
state knowledge of the presence of Mr. A, it surely must com- 
mand those avenues of sense which tell of the presence and 
scent of a rose, and which inform it whether that scent really 
causes tears and catarrb, or not. It appears to us that 
Mr. Myers’s view of the powers and faculties of the “sub- 
jiminal” self varies so much as to be quite worthless for the 
purposes of any theory. 

In the next place, his view assumes that this divisibility of 
the individuality into a number of layers of personality, is 
not a disease at all, but is proper to the healthy no less than 
the hysterical ; but he gives no kind of proof of this. Surely 
the great majority of men do not show any sign at all of 
being breakable into subliminal and supraliminal selves. Is 
there one in a thousand ordinary human beings who shows 
the least sign of it P 

But the most serious objection of all to Mr. Myers’s theory 
js, that at bottom it requires us to resolve hypnotism into the 
yoluntary action of the supposed subliminal self, and makes the 
mesmerist, or hypnotist, or medical conductor of the process 
of the hypnotic sleep, a mere accident who might easily be 
dispensed with. Now, the only evidence for this is, that 
patients who have been repeatedly sent into this sleep by 
others, can be taught eventually to send themselves into it for 
the purposes of self-cure. That surely is no argument at all. 
The very essence of these morbid phenomena (as we regard 
them) is the unreasonable and even ludicrous pliancy of the 
subliminal self to all sorts of capricious suggestion or hoaxing. 
Either it deliberately abets the hypnotist’s caprices and fibs, 
orit is taken in by him and executes his commands in a spirit 
of gross credulity. A man is told that he is going to burn 
himself by touching a cold stove, and he does produce all the 
blisters and other painful consequences of a burn by touching 
this cold stove. A man is told that he is going to havea glass 
of delicious champagne, and is given a dose of paraffin-oil, and 
he enjoys it as much as if it were really delicious champagne, 
Now, would or could a rational being have made these sug- 
gestions to himself ? And if he had, would he not have known 
perfectly well that he was fibbing to himself, and therefore 
would he not have failed to effect his purpose ? Mr. Myers 
sees all this perfectly well, but he fails to see that it is alto- 
gether inconsistent with his view that the “subliminal ” self 
is the real source of the hypnotic trance, and that there is 
nothing of true alienation of mind in this extreme pliancy 
to irrational suggestion. He says truly enough that the 
puzzle as to this morbid pliancy is none of his making. 
Certainly it is not of his making. But a theory is supposed 
to harmonise the phenomena to which it applies; and what 
we complain of is, that his theory does not harmonise them. 
As it seems to us, “ morbid” is the true word for this horrible 
liability tobe influenced by irrational external suggestion. A 
truealienation of mind is implied in it ; and we do not believe 
that Mr. Myers can explain any of the facts which are con- 
nected with this pliancy to external suggestion without 
assuming the suppression or alienation of reasoning power. 





THE HAPPINESS OF CHILDREN. 
E cannot, of course, comment upon the charges brought 
: against Mrs. Montagu, of Culeraine, a condensed out- 
line of which will be found upon our second page. They may, 
of course, be partly false, though the local Magistrates have 
committed her for trial, and at all events, her defence, what- 
ever it is, has not yet been set forth with any clearness. The 
attention paid to the case in England cannot, however, be 
allowed to pass without remark, for it marks in a most striking 
way a healthy advance made in general opinion. Social feeling 
in this country is almost invariably at the outset of a trial 
in favour of a woman, more especially a woman of degree, who 
8 accused of anything, even if it be murder; but in this 
instance instinctive emotion has run all the other way. The 
disposition is to condemn Mrs. Montagu before her defence 
been heard, and this so strongly, that she could in London, 
and before a special jury, hardly obtain a fair trial. No one 
defends the accused, or extenuates her presumed offence, and 
many cases the talkers display a passion of indigna- 





tion such as within our recollection no charge even of murder 
has recently evoked. The accused might have killed her 
husband or her father, either by violence or by poison, 
without eliciting a tithe of the condemnation with which, 
before a jury has returned a verdict, she has already been 
visited in this country, where, as Mr. Gladstone once warned 
us all, the magnitude of an accusation is sometimes mistaken 
for proof of the offence. The feeling about children has, in 
fact, become so strong, that even a suspicion of cruelty towards 
them, and especially of habitual cruelty, puts the accused out- 
side the pale not only of sympathy, but even of that wish for 
strict justice in Court which usually marks the English 
people. Those who hear the charge, feel as if persons near 
and dear to them had been cruelly tortured, think it almost 
wrong for lawyers to undertake the defence, and grow posi- 
tively savage with those, generally very few, who quietly 
offer any explanation of the impulses which may or may 
not have prompted the accused. That is a notable 
condition of the cultivated mind, and marks the culmina- 
tion of a change which has been going on slowly, but 
without a break, for the last forty years. The whole treat- 
ment of children has changed within that time, and the idea 
of severity towards them, especially while they are little, has 
become, even with people of harsh character, utterly abhorrent. 
“ Whipping,” which even in the “ forties” was the regular and 
proper method of discipline, is considered an almost diabolical 
crueity; “sending to bed,” which was really a method of in- 
flicting solitary confinement, is entirely disused; and “standing 
in the corner” is condemned as inflicting “ humiliation.” 
There is, in truth, in a majority of comfortable households, 
no way left of punishing a child beyond a reproving look, a 
lecture which must not be too protracted, and, in extreme 
cases, a deprivation of some promised and greatly desired in- 
dulgence. Children’s health, too, is looked after with even 
more care than that of “ grown-ups,” sometimes, indeed, with 
a sedulousness which degenerates into coddling; education is 
postponed by at least two years, lest it should press too 
severely upon unformed minds; and a perfect science has 
grown up among us of devising ways for preventing the little 
things from suffering from ennui, or from the restlessness with 
which bright children are tormented,—sometimes with this 
odd result, that the little men and women grow Dlasés, and 
betray the “ unamusableness ” of which the Countess du Barry 
complained in Louis XV. The little children are “ podded” 
in affection until the air of ordinary life hardly blows on 
them, and are in certain classes, especially those classes which 
can afford to live the happy double life in town and country, 
the happiest of all created beings. They are liberated for all 
the earlier years of their lives from care, have ceased alto- 
gether to fear their parents, for whom they invent pet-names 
usually tinged with a comic irreverence, and have nearly lost 
—not quite, for even good nurses are on this point a little 
unmanageable—those grotesquely terrible superstitions about 
policemen, sweeps, and bogie-men generally, which forty or 
fifty years ago terrorised half the nurseries in the country. 
They have grown, in their pride of security, sceptical of all 
those things, and have been known to treat even supernatural 
menaces with a calm: “I don’t believe you. God isn’t half so 
bad as that.” 


The new gentleness of treatment, too, is becoming general, 
though of course the change is taking place more slowly as 
we descend the social scale. The poor in this matter are very 
differently situated from the well-to-do. They are much more 
tried by their children, who are always present with them in 
confined rooms, who have few amusements except tormenting 
or petting each other, and who involve to their mothers an 
amount of toil of which those who can pay for making 
clothes, and hire nurses to stand between them and 
their children’s irritating obviousness, have but a faint 
conception. It is small wonder that an overworked mother 
sometimes enforces order with slaps, that the elder daughter, 
outworn with the petulance of small brothers and sisters, 
shakes or pinches them into quiescence, or that both when, 
compelled to remonstrate, do it in a key which is, let us hope, 
less torturing to the children than to any of the cultivated 
who chance to hear those screamed-out objurgations. Still, 
gentleness is spreading. The School Boards have in this 
respect supplied immense relief to suffering motbers, blows 
have become uncommon even with the fathers—though the 
menace of blows has not—and street opinion, even where 
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the street verges on the slummy, strongly condemns any- 
thing approaching to deliberate cruelty. The poor have a 
horror of interfering—produced, doubtless, by their close 
juxtaposition, which makes such interference intolerable—but 
they will interfere to save children, and, as the police records 
show, will run some risk in order that the little things may 
not be victimised beyond a point. Really cruel parents run, 
even in low neighbourhoods, a serious risk of being lynched, and 
hard” mothers, unless redeemed by some special quality, as, 
for instance, the abnormal industry frequently found in shrews, 
find they have fallen to an unpleasant degree in the opinion 
of their neighbours. There are, of course, horrible exceptions, 
not always due to drink; but we believe even Mr. Waugh, the 
devoted secretary of the Children’s Protection Society, whose 
opinion of human nature ought to be worse than that of any 
confessor or any Calvinist, will bear us out in this. The 
parents who are warned or punished rarely bear malice to the 
children, and, in fact, often seem to be suddenly awakened, 
and learn to treat them reasonably well. The Society 
exercises an educative effect, which is proof positive not only 
that it is in the main well managed—there have been blunders, 
but who can see so much and not grow over-suspicious ?—but 
that it is beginning to be regarded by popular opinion with 
distinct and growing favour. Nobody takes advice which 
everybody about regards as meddling or ill-judged. At all 
events, children in the immense majority of small houses are 
well treated, and lead, on the whole, lives which do not em- 
bitter them, and which, when compared with the accounts of 
children and apprentices in the old days—just read Mr. 
Westall’s carefully restrained descriptions of child-life in 
Lancashire—may fairly be accounted happy. 

We hope the change will go yet deeper, for upon the whole 
it produces only good. There is no doubt a little too much 
unrestrainedness in the children of the well-to-do, and they 
suffer in after-life a little from a sort of petulant selfishness 
which used to be peculiar to spoilt children. They have far too 
little patience, and are defective—as also are becoming the 
children of the poor—in the fine od virtue of obedience which 
we believe modern teaching is accustoming men toscorn. Life, 
however, is hard enough in its tuition; and if we only gain, as 
we assuredly are gaining, a distinctly new degree of good 
temper in the millions—an improvement extraordinarily 
marked in London, though less, we are told, in the great 
Northern cities—we shall have gained much. Parents have 
not yet acquired, perhaps, the way of managing to retain 
authority without punishment, and the national character is 
not favourable to the best substitute for discipline, that 
embodied in the old Quaker phrase about “the stillness 
and the quietness.” Teach children to be calm for half- 
an-hour a day, and the habit of calm will colour the 
whole twenty-four hours. Still, the advance is perceptible 
even in the street where this journal is published, which 
only thirty years ago was haunted by an unruly mob of 
“little devils,” as the policemen called them, who were being 
trained up for anything except work; and we see no reason 
why this description of progress should stop. It will certainly 
be accelerated, not hindered, by the new feeling for children, 
we may almost call it the new affection; and if that produces 
evils of its own, and is sometimes displayed in dangerous pro- 
jects like free dinners for all at school, why, this is not the 
age of miracles, nor has mankind yet committed that great 
“burglary upon Paradise” of which so many Utopians are 
dreaming. Let children but lead their child-lives without 
fear, and out of the maddening perplexities presented by the 
world, something definite has been gained. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE QUEEN AND LORD HARTINGTON IN 1880. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—Your account of what took place on the change of 
Government in 1880 is, I believe, essentially correct, except 
perhaps in one particular. You speak of * the summons which, 
on Lord Beaconsfield’s counsel,” Lord Hartington “ received 
from the Queen.” Now, I question if that ‘‘ counsel” was asked 
or given. It is, I believe, the established rule of constitutional 
practice, as laid down long ago by Sir Robert Peel, that the 





i 
acts on her own discretion. Should she feel any uncertaint 
about the choice, she can ask the outgoing Minister fy, bs 
advice, and, of course, he will not refuse it. But the occasions 
where such uncertainties can arise must be very rare, h 
1880, it would be natural for her Majesty to turn in the first 
instance to Lord Hartington, as the titular leader of ¢4, 
victorious party in the House of Commons, and one cannot 
doubt that she would have felt fully competent to take thai 
step without Lord Beaconsfield’s “counsel ;” though certain} 
had that counsel been asked, we can pretty well guess what it 
would have been.—I am, Sir, &c., CONSTITUTIONALIs?, 





THE GRESHAM UNIVERSITY. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—My attention has just been drawn to the article op 
“The Gresham University,” in the Spectator of February 20th, 
in which reference is made to the action which the Council of 
the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
is taking with regard to the Draft Charter now before Paria. 
ment. As it is clear that the position taken up by the Counc] 
is not understood, I hope you will do me the favour of allowing 
> 5 
me space to state in a few words what is urged by them. 
It is stated in the article that it cannot be admitted that 
attendance at “ University Extension ” lectures can be “en. 
titled to count, in any sense understood in the academic world, 
as a substantial part of a qualification for a degree.” What 
the writer of the article states cannot be admitted, has been 
already admitted in the most emphatic way by the University 
of Cambridge. For in 1885 the Syndicate entrusted with 
the carrying on of the Cambridge University Extension 
work—which included such men as the Bishop of Durham, 
Canon G. F. Browne, and Professor Henry Sidgwick—found 
itself, after fifteen years’ experience of the work, so much 
satisfied with the educational results, that it submitted a 
recommendation to the University to apply to Privy Council 
for a new statute empowering the University to recognise 
approved series of University Extension courses as a “sub. 
stantial part of a qualification for a degree.” The statute 
was obtained, and under it an approved series of courses, in 
educational sequence, extending over at least three years, 
together with evidence of satisfactory knowledge in certain 
elementary subjects, is now accepted by the University in 
lieu of one year’s residence and the passing of the “ Little-Go.” 
It will surely be admitted that the Council of the London 
Society, in following the lead of the University of Cambridge 
acting under the advice of such educational authorities as 
those above-named, are on safe ground. 

The Council claim that experience has shown that a valuable 
training, worthy of University recognition, can be given to 
evening students by adopting the method of the University 
Extension system, which involves, in addition to lectures, 
class-work and regular paper-work for the lecturer, together 
with a final test examination. An indefinite increase of 
efficiency in the way of greater sequence in studies might be 
secured by the offer of adequate University privileges to such 
students as satisfied all the conditions laid down by the 
University. It is surely short-sighted policy for a new 
University, which will be called upon to undertake a very 
large and important work in London, to ignore the important 
results of the valuable educational experiments which have 
been carried on with so much success during the last twenty 
years.—I am, Sir, &c., R. D. RosBeErts, 

See., London Soe. for Extension of University Teaching. 


Charterhouse, March 1st. 


[Mr. Roberts does not appear to see that the University of 
Cambridge, in admitting that an Extension course of three 
years may count as equivalent to one year’s residence and the 
passing of the “ Little-Go,” practically deny that it is at all 
equal to what the University Extensionists ask when they 
desire to be recognised as one of the qualified institutions for 
the new University. The recognition of-three years as one 
may be entitled to rank either as a substantial or as an w- 
substantial part of the qualification claimed, according 4 
the word “ substantial ” is interpreted —Ep. Spectator: ] 





LYING IN COURT. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1z,—With reference to the suggestion of your correspondent 





outgoing Minister does not volunteer advice as to the choice 
of his successor. That is a matter in which the Sovereign 


fiom Jamaica, that the principle of the Gold Coast ordinance? 
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ie 
ghould be adopted in England—viz., that lying in Court 
should be treated as contempt of Court, and be dealt with 
summarily—permit me to point out that the crucial question 
must be, is it intended that the Court before whom the per- 
jury has been committed should deal summarily with the 
“offender? If so, then the principle is violated that a man 
annot rightly be a judge in his own cause. 

According to the Criminal Procedure Code of British 
India, as at present amended, the perjurer can be dealt with 
gummarily so far that he can be tried by a Magistrate, and need 
not necessarily be committed for trial to the Court of Session ; 
but the Court before whom the contempt (perjury) has been 
committed cannot convict the offender. The case must be 
sent to another Magistrate, who, being free from any bias 
which might arise from the hearing of the case in which the 
alleged perjury arose, is free to deal justly with the offender. 

Possibly some Judges and Magistrates would like to be in- 
yested with the power to deal summarily, there and then, with 
a witness who, in their opinion, is telling barefaced lies. 
Possibly in some instances the power might be worked for 
good. But, on the whole, the cure would be worse than the 
disease. Judges and Magistrates are apt, on the spur of the 
moment, to form hasty ideas, which, when they come to review 
and carefully appreciate the evidence, they see to have been 
mistaken. Many a witness, by his timid, shuffling manner, or 
by his inability to see that he must confine his deposition to 
what he personally sees or knows, has given the impression 
shat he is a liar. Subsequent inquiry, or a more experienced 
appreciation of the whole evidence in the case, has proved the 
impression to be mistaken. Crede experto.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ETCETERA. 


TWO IRISH STORIES. 
(Co THE EpiTorR oF THE “ Spectator.” | 

$1r,—In the village where I live, I was in the habit of visiting 
two poor, infirm old women, one inhabiting the single down- 
stairs room, the other occupying the garret above her. Each 
kept a jealous watch as to whether I bestowed more tea or 
sixpences on the other, and each was sure to tell me every ill 
trait she could hear of the other. One day the old lady who 
lived upstairs, thanking me effusively for my visit, said: 
“You’re the only lady ever comes near me, th’ only friend 
IT have. That one,” pointing downwards, “has hapes of 
friends,” adding hastily, lest I should be too favourably im- 
pressed by that circumstance, “and there’s not wan [one] of 
them but hates her.” I thought to myself that such a descrip- 
tion of friendship may sometimes apply to higher circles than 
that of my poor old friends. 

The other has more of a political flavour. At the last con- 
tested election at Kilkenny (in December, 1890), a friend of 
mine saw a tired patriot slowly wending his homeward way 
Jate in the evening of the polling-day. He had, I suppose, 
been shouting himself hoarse in favour of either Scully or 
‘Hennessy, the rival candidates, but as he wearily stumbled 
along the street he suddenly stopped, and with a wild 
“Hurroo,” called out: “Three cheers for meself, and to hell 
with the rest of them!” Not an untrue epitome, I should say, 
of the “inner mind of many a voter.”—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. 


“THE MODERN ODYSSEY.” 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
S1r,—In the interesting review, in the Spectator of February 
27th, of “ A Nineteenth Century Ulysses,” you state that the 
two objects which strike the traveller who approaches New 
‘York by sea are an enormous hotel on Coney Island built in 
the form of an elephant, and Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty on 
Bedloe’s Island. In regard to the first object, either the 
reviewer or the author of the book has fallen into an error. 
There is no hotel on Coney Island in the form of an elephant. 
That interesting elephantine erection which you rightly 
describe as grotesque and ugly, is simply a novel form of 
amusement for the crowds that troop down from New York,— 
.a switchback-railway, I think, from what I recollect, or at least 
an amusement of that order. 

I was also under the impression, having “approached New 
York ” by steamer several times, that Coney Island was quite 
out of the range of eyesight in the ordinary route.—I am, Sir, 
Xe., T. RICHARDSON. 

Robinson Street, West Hartlepool, February 29th. 

‘The exact language of the writer of “ The Modern Odyssey ” 


is as follows (p. 21):—“...... the two objects which first 
arrest the attention of the traveller entering the United States 
at New York. One is an hotel on Coney Island built in the 
form of an elephant, and the other is the most conspicuous figure 
of a beautiful haven,—the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island.” 
Whether the author is right or not, we do not know. Neither 
object existed when the reviewer was last in America.—ED. 
Spectator. } 








POETRY. 


EVENSONG. 
In the heart of a Saxon forest I followed the winding ways, 
Deep-cushioned in moss and barred with the sunset’s slanting 
rays, 





When out of the distance dim, where no end to the path was 
seen, 

Where the breath of the springtime hung like a motionless 
mist of green, 


I heard a sound of singing, majestic, sad, and clear, 
Rise from the forest deeps and float on the evening air. 


I stopped and wondered and waited, as it nearer and nearer 
grew, 

Solemn and strange and sad, till at last came into view 

No vision of spirits dreamt of in weird old forest lore, 

Who roam the greenwood singing for ever and evermore, 


But six Teutonic maidens, tanned with the rain and sur, 
A burthen of billeted wood on the shoulders of every one. 


How sturdily by they marched! and the chanting passed away 

In the fragrant depths of the forest, and died with the dying 
day. 

No spirits indeed! Yet I thought, as awhile I mused and 
stood, 

That a music more than earthly had passed through the 
darkening wood. 


And I thought that the day to the morrow bequeathed in that 
solemn strain 
The whole world’s hope and labour, its love, and its ancient 
pain. 
T. W. ROLLESTON. 








ART. 


——@——_ 
ENGLISH ARTISTS IN PEN-AND-INK. 


Messrs. PERCIVAL AND Co. have put forth a handsome 
volume entitled “ English Pen-Artists of To-Day,” consisting 
of excellently reproduced specimens of work by Englishmen 
in this line. These specimens have been selected, and the 
accompanying letter-press supplied, by Mr. C. G. Harper, who 
is himself, it appears, a pen-and-ink draughtsman. 

It isa very proper thing that English pen-and-ink artists 
should receive due honour; but Mr. Harper, by the curiously 
clumsy way in which he sets about his task, runs the risk of 
bringing ridicule upon his cause. His book at once suggests 
comparisons with the well-known work of Mr. Pennell, brought 
out some four years ago, all the more that it follows that volume 
closely in almost every feature of arrangement andtype. That 
book did admirable service to English students by introducing 
many of them at first-hand to the great Continental draughts- 
men, known so far only in the echo of their American followers. 
It illustrated the fact that the Americans had been quicker 
than ourselves to note how the main stream was flowing, and 
had gone to school under those masters whose work suited 
the new requirements, and suggested new achievements for 
process-reproduction, while England still hugs, ina backwater, 
the ancient woodcut methods. Mr. Pennell at the same time 
gave a proportionate space to the older English school, did 
justice to the beginnings of a newer, and pointed the obvious 
moral. Now Mr. Harper begins his English supplement to 
Mr. Pennell’s book, a supplement that in important respects 
adds very little, and in what it does add is an enforcement 
of the same moral, with a blundering attack on American 
artists. They conceal their inability to draw, it appears, 





beneath a flashy technique. Is this, in Mr. Harper’s opinion, 
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a proper description of Mr. Abbey’s style, to name only one 
artist P—and if so, who are the English draughtsmen beneath 
whose standard he falls? Again, this technique of the 
Americans is borrowed from foreign sources; it is not 
“national.” The American, in a word, is as little “ national” 
in his style, as good English artists are; for example, Rey- 
nolds and Turner, who were wise enough to go where painting 
was to be learned. But this fact is withheld from Mr. 
Harper’s eyes by a label. “It has often been said,” he 
remarks, “that Art has no Nationality, and this mis- 
leading dictum has been voiced by many whose names 
add weight to their utterances. Art has, on the contrary, 
as one may see with little trouble, many and marked 
nationalities. Even [why ‘even’?] our National Gallery 
authorities tacitly [why ‘tacitly ’ ?] acknowledge this truth by 
arranging the public collections in ‘ national’ schools. There 
are English, French, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, German, and so 
forth.” Now, if Mr. Harper, before “ voicing,” had taken the 
trouble to reflect on the difference between a school and a 
nationality, he might have saved himself from this absurdity- 
What he really wants to abuse is the lack of originality in a 
draughtsman who is merely a mannerist in the style of 
another. As it happens, some American draughtsmen are 
mannerists in the style of artists who happen to be foreigners ; 
but it is also possible to be a mannerist in the style of artists 
of one’s own nation. To be a mannerist is to be a mannerist, 
that is to say, not worth troubling about, and it is no redeeming 
merit in him to resist the temptation of better models abroad, 
and “remain an Englishman.” What is important in this 
matter is, not to confound the mannerist and the beginner or 
student. The beginner must needs be a copyist of some 
one, and the better and bigger artist that some one is, the 
less is the chance of the scholar fossilising into a mannerist. 
Give him a choice of masters to start with, and he will at 
least begin with a style that fits his temperament, instead of 
kicking against the pricks of an uncongenial method. Give 
the English student examples of the black-and-white masters 
of modern Europe, of Menzel, of Fortuny, of Vierge, and he 
will have a better chance of finding himself in the end, of 
adding his own to what he borrows, than if you force him to 
continue the mannerism of a mannerism, the perversion of 
those same masters, that he will find in the Graphic and other 
sources at home. 

For what is the condition of our English schools? En- 
throned in popular estimation, reproduced weekly in the 
Graphic, the Illustrated London News, in Black and White, 
there is a tiresome kind of wood-engraving that represents no 
natural effect, gives no decorative pleasure, is inimical to every 
sort of character in black-and-white drawing. In Punch there 
is the continuation of an admirable school, that of Once 
a Week, Good Words, and other papers, but one whose methods 
are unreasonable, whose conventions are needless, in face of 
modern reproductive processes. Then there are the so-called 
“decorative” artists of the Century Guild Hobby-Horse and 
the English Illustrated Magazine. Several of them are 
masters of an admirable art, but a very limited one, since 
their decoration never attempts the problems of tone, of 
atmosphere, of the modern subject. It is to the pages 
of Pick-Me-Up, of the Ladies’ Pictorial, and the like, 
that we must turn for any attempts by English hands to 
use the new resources and attempt the new effects of the 
art of black-and-white. The pity is, that at present the 
English artist who wishes to work in pen-and-ink, as his 
knowledge and temperament suggest, is so much limited to 
the fictitious representation of current events, to the repro- 
duction of photographs, to the illustration of a trivial 
facetiousness. When shall we see an English black-and- 
white paper reproducing the designs of artists without 
literary trammels or editorial superstitions about method ? 

Mr. Harper’s book naturally mirrors this state of affairs, 
as Mr. Pennell’s did before ; and the case is very little altered 
by his additional illustrations. He is very meagre in examples 
of the fine older period, though he includes the veteran Sir 
John Gilbert. There is nothing by Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
Millais, Madox Brown, Leighton, Hughes, Orchardson, Pettie, 
and others. It is true that in many cases the drawings were 
cut away on the wood block, nor is it always the case that 
ink was used. The Punch men are given as in Pennell, and 
the men of Pick-Me-Up and other process-using papers, as in 
Pennell. Some of these artists have not passed the imitative 








stage. Thus, Mr. Raven Hill is a mannerist after Charles 
Keene in his drunken men and four-wheelers, an imitator of 
Lunel and others in his stage figures. Mr. Willson is 
translator of Schliettgen, Mr. Wilson of the Japanese. Messrs 
Greiffenhagen and Partridge stand out as draughtsmen of 
individual method; and Mr. Phil May, who was not illustrated 
in Mr. Pennell’s work, is a draughtsman of whom England 
may be proud. He has absorbed much from abroad, but he 
has a genius for line and arrangement that is his own. From 
the Whirlwind, again, is borrowed Mr. Sickert’s capital head 
of M. Lemoinne; and there are two brilliant sketches by Mr, 
Caton Woodville. Among the decorators, there is the im. 
portant addition of Mr. Ricketts. His design for Igdrasil is a 
worthy companion to Mr. Image’s cover for the Hobby-Horse, 
It is when we pass from the field common to the two books, 
and consider the merits of Mr. Harper’s additions from other 
sources, that we are forced to doubt his competence. In the 
forefront of the book are placed six artists, whose claims to 
notice appear to have been in great part the motive of its 
publication. These are Messrs. Barnard, Barnes, Gordon 
Browne, Alfred Bryan, Yates Carrington, and Chantrey Cor- 
bould. To put the case gently, none of these draughtsmen 
can be put forward as the master of a good pen-and-ink style, 
though Mr. Barnard has certainly an eye for humorous 
character. About Mr. Bryan, even the author has qualms, 
for he confesses that “he has nothing to show the 
technician ;” but he goes on to give the amazing reason 
for including him, that “he accomplishes an immense 
amount of work week by week, and from one year to 
another ”*—(are these different amounts ?)—‘ and if only 
for this reason, should be represented, even though he 
possessed none of those qualities which have made him so 
ready a caricaturist,” &c. “Outrageous caricature” is the 
phrase Mr. Harper uses for one of the drawings, and it fits. 
He ends the notice with this piece of moralising :—“ It is a 
pity, for distinction’s sake, that one should work so continually 
at high pressure ; but hurry is a sign of the age that is evident 
on every hand.” This may explain Mr. Bryan’s work, but it 
does not excuse its being taken from its proper place and 
printed in a sumptuous book that is intended to be, not an 
encyclopedia of signs of the age, but an anthology of artistic 
work. It would be cruel to go through the book in detail ; it is 
enough to say that there will be found in it mannerists after 
Frederick Walker, after Parsons, after Caldecott and Abbey, 
after Mr. Pennell himself, and that beyond the few cases 
already noted, Mr. Harper’s additions to the roll of English 
pen-and-ink artists are indiscreet. There is plenty of 
promise in the new English school, but the time has hardly 
yet come for it to exhibit itself. It would be more to the 
purpose of the present moment, to supplement Mr. Pennell’s 
labours with fuller illustration of contemporary foreign 
work by men like Legrand, Lunel, Goguet, Steinlen Forain, 
and many another, or of the masters of Japan whom some of 
these have studied to such excellent effect. D. 8S. M. 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 
THERE is so much that is not only just and sound, but prac- 
tical and salutary, in Mr. Churton Collins’s plea on behalf of 
the systematic study of the English classics in their relation 
to the classics of Greece, Rome, Italy, and France, and in his 
contention that such study ought to form a recognised part 
of the education of an English gentleman, that we cannot 
repress a certain feeling of regret for the amount of polemical 
heat which he has imported into a subject requiring a calm 
approach and a dispassionate inquisition. We believe that 
the cause of which he is so vigorous and well-equipped a 
champion is essentially a good cause, but we think he would 
serve it even more efficiently than he has done if he were at 
pains to modify the sometimes almost forensic tone which 
characterises his methods of advocacy. True, his is largely a 
campaign against obstructive pedantry and learned stupidity, 
and we may concede that these venerable forces of darkness 
ought perhaps to be combated rather than conciliated ; but 
we are irresistibly led to reflect how differently that great 
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controversialist, Matthew Arnold, would have directed hos- 
tilities against a common foe. With what urbane raillery 
he would have demoralised their ranks; with what exquisite 
tortures he would have agonised his victims and entertained 
the world at large; with what seemingly careless precision, 
and what intolerable affability, he would have run his rapier 
through his enemy’s vitals! With all respect for Mr. Collins’s 
yare skill in manceuvring and deploying his vast army of facts 
and instances and arguments, we cannot but think the 
«eountenance of his fierce war ” at times a little unnecessarily 
provocative and defiant. We sympathise with him in the 
attack he makes upon the misuse of philology by those who 
ervert that science from its proper position as the auxiliary 
of ethnological and archzological research, and the handmaid 
of literature; but when his fulminations are levelled against 
philology itself, rather than against the pedantic abuse of 
what, when rightly applied, is a potent instrument of culture, 
we are compelled to withdraw our adherence. He declares 
that, “of all the sciences, Philology is the most repugnant 
to men of artistic and literary tastes;” and he pro- 
ceeds to observe that “it was the subject of the sarcasms 
of Milton and Dryden in the seventeenth century. It 
was an inexhaustible topic for the scorn and ridicule of the 
wits of the eighteenth century; and it has assuredly not met 
with much sympathy from the most distinguished men of letters 
in the present century.” Passing over the intemperance of the 
statement about the paramount repugnance of philology to 
men of artistic and literary tastes, the historic examples Mr. 
Collins adduces can hardly be considered to strengthen his 
ease very materially. Had Dryden been more familiar with 
that branch of study which he made “the subject of his 
sarcasms,” he might perhaps have been saved from the curious 
error with respect to Chaucer’s prosody into which he was 
betrayed by an imperfect acquaintance with the English 
language in its archaic stages. And as to “the wits of the 
eighteenth century,” including the greatest of them, the 
mighty and terrible Dean of St. Patrick’s, we cannot feel that 
they covered themselves with glory to any great extent during 
that memorable controversy in which they arrayed themselves 
on the side of militant ignorance, against the profoundest 
philologer of the age. Mr. Collins’s attitude throughout, 
towards a science which he accuses, with much cogency, of 
having usurped a position to which it is not entitled, seems 
to us superfluously aggressive; and it is not the only in- 
stance in which his condemnation of an admittedly flagrant 
abuse of a particular study is made to extend, most 
unreasonably we think, to that study itself. He is con- 
temptuous, of course, in his references to specialists in the 
merely textual and verbal study’ of Shakespeare; and cer- 
tainly those painful literary microscopists do sometimes seem 
rather finite in their critical range; but, for our part, we are 
grateful to the industrious if not always very enlightened 
persons who “ fleet the time,” as doubtless they did not in the 
golden age, by counting the proportion of double-endings and 
feminine endings, and run-on lines and end-stopped lines, in 
the works of our dramatists. It is hardly fair that criticism 
should scoff at labours which nevertheless it condescends to 
utilise for its own higher purposes. 

The primary intention, however, of the volume before us is 
to propound and illustrate its author’s conviction that the 
organised study of English literature, and of its sources in the 
literature of other ages and peoples, should be established as 
part of the curriculum of the Universities; and forming, as 
he does, a liberal and noble conception of that study, he is at 
special pains to deprecate any other conception less serious 
and lofty,—recognising clearly enough the danger with which 
any attempted realisation of his own or kindred proposals 
would be fraught: the danger, that is, of its being reduced to 
practical nullity by the triumph of a pedantic and Dryasdust 
view of the scope of literary education. In his belief that 
for the purpose of averting such a danger, the persistent in- 
culcation of worthier intellectual ideals is alone necessary, he 
has apparently a large preponderance of enlightened opinion 
on his side, and the extracts given from letters of various 
eminent persons, expressing concurrence with Mr. Collins’s 
views, help to form perhaps the most readable chapter of a 
volume which, on the whole, cannot be accused of striving 
after a flashy readableness at the expense of more solid 
attributes. Mr. John Morley writes :— 

“T am strongly of opinion that the systematic study of English 


literature in its widest sense would be a valuable addition to the 
course of University education. By literature I assume you to 
mean not merely words and forms, philology and style, but the 
contents of important writings in their relaticn to human thought 
and feeling, and the leading facts of society. I am not so foolish 
as to deny that education ought to include both a knowledge of 
the structure of our mother-tongue, and a manly care for its 
purity, its wholesome directness, its pithy vocabulary, in face of 
the affectations, barbarisms, and hideous importations that nowa- 
days threaten to degrade and deface it. But the serious study of 
English books, as an instrument of systematic education, is not 
merely etymology, nor grammar, nor rhetoric. Literature viewed 
as an instrument of systematic education, and not as a source of 
pleasant refreshment and delight, would mean a connected survey 
of idea, sentiment, imagination, taste, invention, and all the other 
material of literature, as affecting, and affected by, the great ex- 
periences of the human mind and social changes brought by time.” 
And the same critic, animadverting upon the undesirable- 
ness of divorcing the study of Greek and Latin writers 
from that of our own, remarks of the former :—“ They 
are incomparable masters of form, and they abound in 
civil and moral wisdom which is as fresh and as useful 
to-day as it was in the days of Thucydides or Aris- 
totle.” Though there is nothing of novelty in these obser- 
vations, they contain truths of which we are by no means 
averse from being reminded. It would be well if the example 
set by those “incomparable masters of form” were more 
operative at the present time,—the example of their sedulous 
regard for balance, proportion, symmetry. The negation of 
these qualities is the bane of much modern literature, which 
threatens to become ever more amorphous in structure and 
indeterminate in outline. 

Among other interesting letters which Mr. Collins quotes, 
expressing coincidence with his views, is a long one from 
the late Earl of Lytton, in the course of which the 
writer exclaims:—“In so far as the classics are to be 
studied in direct relation to English literature, for Heaven’s 
sake let them be studied as literature, and not as pre- 
texts for philological pedantry!” Various distinguished 
correspondents are put in evidence as expressing cognate 
sentiments, the chief authorities quoted on the other side 
being Professors Earle and Freeman, who are both dead 
against the idea that anything but the “ embryology” of 
literature can be made matter for direct instruction and 
examination. Whether, if Mr. Collins’s vision of reform were 
translated into an actual experiment—carried out adequately 
on his lines and in his spirit—his own perspicacity, or that of 
Professors Karle and Freeman, would be vindicated by the 
result, is a question which may well give uspause. Literature 
is rather an art than a science, and an analogy drawn from 
other arts seems scarcely to tell in Mr. Collins’sfavour. Take 
music, for example. Its “embryology,” to borrow Mr. Earle’s 
phrase, is assuredly not the only thing which can be taught 
in its academies and conservatoriums; but if to this be added 
something of its acoustical conditions, its harmonic and 
contrapuntal foundations, its more or less traditional laws of 
form, and its executive rendition, is not the area of possible 
instruction practically covered? What visible purpose could 
be served by a professor who should examine his students as 
to the causes why Beethoven is more morally bracing than 
Chopin, Wagner more emotionally exciting than Haydn, 
Schumann more occultly suggestive than Mendelssohn, Weber 
more romantic than Mozart? Yet matters essentially com- 
parable to these, Mr. Collins would relegate to the ideal 
examiner who exists in his brilliant if too rose-tinted dream. 
Our not too uniformly serious contemporary, Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
occasionally deviates into a momentary rightness of judgment 
not wholly concealed by fantastic paradox or laboured epigram, 
and in one of these happy aberrations, if our memory does 
not misreport him, he observed that nothing could ever be 
taught except what was not worth learning. This is ex- 
travagantly put, but there is more than a particle of truth 
in the esthete’s gnomic utterance. 

Mr. Churton Collins, however, has given us a book which 
his contagious earnestness, his catholic scholarship, his fine 
taste, and his great ratiocinative prowess, cannot fail to 
render interesting, if only as a monument of enthusiasm 
unstifled by erudition. The scourge of pedants, we cannot 
but think him just a trifle pedantic himself, by-the-way, when 
he says that “the noblest moral poem in our language owes 
to Juvenal its suggestion, its inspiration, its method, and its 
style.” Of course we have nothing to object against the mere 
statement of Johnson’s indebtedness, and we own to the 
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greatest delight in The Vanity of Human Wishes, despite 
its rather pleonastic opening couplet, which somebody pro- 
fanely paraphrased into: “Let observation, with extensive 
observation, observe mankind extensively ;” but the propriety 
of calling even so admirable a production “ the noblest moral 
poem in our language,” is more than questionable, and Mr. 
Collins’s use of the word “ moral” is perhaps just a shade too 
formal and old-fashioned. 





MR. LILLY ON SHIBBOLETHS.* 

Mr. Litty’s new book is excellently conceived. It is a 
reasoned protest against the tyranny of the Zeitgeist in 
certain matters of supreme importance. Mr. Huxley has 
somewhere termed those words which represent the creed or 
enthusiasm of a party, and are written down with an initial 
capital letter, “‘ Grenadiers,’—beings of ordinary size, securing 
prominence and importance by means of hats of immoderate 
dimensions. Mr. Lilly selects some of the Grenadiers of the 
Zeitgeist—Liberty, Progress, the People, Education—takes 
off their large hats, removes the glamour of the uniform, and 
examines them carefully and scientifically. He treats them 
—as his title leads us to expect—as the watchwords of a party, 
and points out that although each represents a true principle, 
that principle has, in fact, been perverted in its application, and 
been made to sanction, not only very questionable reasoning, 
but political movements or movements of thought whose 
results must prove disastrous. The shibboleths he selects 
are seven in number,—Progress, Liberty, the People, Public 
Opinion, Education, Woman’s Rights, and Supply and 
Demand, a chapter being devoted to each. The chapters are 
of unequal merit. We question whether in the last of them— 
on “Supply and Demand ”—the author has thoroughly thought 
out a large and difficult question. We are disposed to demur 
to parts of the chapter on “ Woman’s Rights,” on grounds 
of taste. It seems to us unnecessary to introduce passages 
which could not well be read aloud in a drawing-room, the 
really relevant matter of which could be very easily conveyed 
in less outspoken language. And we fear it must be said that 
a certain mannerism is finding its way into Mr. Lilly’s excel- 
lent style which it is not easy to describe, but which lessens 
its persuasiveness. Opinions do not commend themselves the 
more from being presented constantly in a subjective form. 
There is something which almost raises a smile, for example, 
in the opening sentences of the chapter on “ Liberty,” in which 
the case for Christianity is thus stated :—“ It appears to me, 
then, that by far the greatest and most important advance of 
the modern world over antiquity is in the progress of man 
himself. It appears to me, also, that the chief instrument of 
such progress is the Christian religion. With reason does 
Europe still compute its chronology by the ‘year of our 
Lord,’” &e. 

These minor defects once noted, we have little to say of the 
book that is not hearty commendation. That the matter of it 
is not entirely new, is not in this case a subject for regret. The 
subjects of “ Liberty,” “ Public Opinion,” and “The People,” 
were dealt with in the writer’s Century of Revolution; anda 
good deal of his treatment of the ethical element in “‘ Progress” 
and in “ Education ” is to be found in his Right and Wrong; but 
the lessons enforced are to a great extent new, and important 
principles bear, and indeed require, reiteration before they 
make their way effectively to the thought of a generation. 
The further development, application, and illustration of 
some of the often-forgotten truths of practical value to which 
the author has for some years been calling attention, is beyond 
question a very valuable and timely work. 


The chapter on “ Progress” is of great value; but we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Lilly does not quite emancipate 
himself in it from the undue influence of that very Zeitgeist 
which he sets himself to criticise. He has not the boldness 
of which Mr. Balfour gave evidence in his recent address on 
the same subject. He yields at starting too ungrudging an 
allegiance to the popular gospel of indefinite progress which 
holds that “ with the twentieth [century] a still ampler day 
must dawn for the world.” ‘There are, indeed, passages 
further on in the chapter which considerably qualify this 
allegiance, but the general effect is one of vacillation. The 
author does not succeed at the outset in removing himself 
sufficiently from the conditions which surround us at the 
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a 
present time, to realise the periods of regress and decay in 
history quite as vividly as those periods of comparative pro. 
gress of which we have now for so long had experience, a 
does, indeed, what Mr. Balfour did not do, emphasise the 
necessity of the ethical element as indispensable to all req) 
progress, and he gives many of the necessary data for a correc¢ 
judgment on the whole subject; but there is throughout a 
hesitation to face consistently the possibility—which he dogg 
in one place allow, and which his argument logically requires 
—that we may be on the eve of a decadence similar to that of 
the Roman civilisation. This hesitation gives a want of 
cogency and unity to a chapter which contains incidentally 
some of the best things in the book. 

The most completely satisfactory chapter is that on “Educa. 
tion.” Its basis is the great truth that “formation of character. 
is the true end of education ;” and Mr. Lilly contrasts this 
with education as a popular “shibboleth” in the following 
passage :— 


“In the popular conception of Education, this moral element, 
this discipline of the will, has no place. I have described that 
conception as being ‘ the instruction of the intellect in greater op 
less degree ;’ an instruction in many cases wholly or chiefly 
directed to the attainment of what Mr. Goschen calls ‘ saleable 
knowledge.’ And what is most singular, from such instruction 
ethical results are confidently expected. Ignorance is held to be 
the root of all evil. Knowledge—literary, scientific, esthetic—js 
exhibited as a universal remedy or panacea, as a quickening, re- 
generating, organising power able to transform individual or 
national character. All which appears to me gross and irrational 
superstition. It passes my wit to understand how moral improve- 
ment is to be the outcome of merely intellectual culture, of know- 
ledge, however wide and exact, of arts or literature or physics, 
How can such knowledge affect character ? It cannot minister to 
a mind diseased. It cannot convert the will from bad to good. 
AAS Sites It leaves you ethically where it found you. ‘ Nee quid- 
quam tibi prodest aerias tentasse domos animoque rotundum pereur-- 
risse polum.’ So far as your moral being is concerned, you return 
from your sublime expedition just what you were when you set out 
upon it...... {Such knowledge] may turn crime into different 
channels and render it less easy to detect; it may make a man more 
decent, but it does not change his natural propensities nor his 
proneness to gratify them at the expense of others. Physicai 
science, literature, art may refine the judgment and elevate 
the taste. But here their power ends. The utmost they can do is 
to administer to an enlightened selfishness. Knowledge of them 
is fresh power, and nothing else. Its practical effect is to make 
the good man more powerful for good, the bad man more powerful 
for evil. And that is all it does or can do.” 


So much for Mr. Lilly’s destructive criticism. We are in- 
clined to think that it is a little too absolute, and that he does 
not sufficiently contemplate the access of light—of perception of 
theconsequences and bearing of actions—which normally comes. 
with intellectual enlargement. Thus, for example, we should hold 
that a good deal is to be said for the opinion, which Mr. Lilly 
treats as ridiculous, of the Judge who gave a heavier sentence 
to an educated man than to a rustic, on the ground that the 
former ought to “ know better.” But within limits his criticism 
is both true and valuable. Into his exposition of the true 
ideal of education it would carry us too far to enter. His whole 
discussion of the office of the State in its regard is of deeply 
practical as well as philosophical interest. We must, how- 
ever, allow ourselves space for one eloquent passage, which may 
well be commended to the attention of the German Reichstag 
at the present moment, on the necessity of religion for 
securing the moral element in education, so indispensable to 
the formation and preservation of a really great national 
character. Itisa passage which shows Mr. Lilly at his best :— 


“But how can the State teach ‘virtue, temperance, modesty, 
sobriety, parsimony, justice’? How can it supply that moral 
element which is the most vital part of education? Is there, asa 
matter of fact, any other instrument of ethical culture possible for 
the mass of mankind except religion? As I have said in a 
previous chapter, I admit, or rather I strenuously maintain, that 
the fundamental doctrines of morality are independent of all 
religious systems. They are necessary and eternal truths of reason. 
But so viewed they are merely intellectual. They are diagrams. 
In order to vivify them, there needs emotion ; there needs enthu- 
siasm; there needs celestial fire. I am not here considering 
education as it affects men’s prospects and destinies beyond the 
grave. Iam viewing it from the standpoint of this life only. 
And so viewed, I say that religion is a sort of centre of gravity of 
human knowledge. It is the greatest source of moral authority in 
this world, because it is, according to Kant’s admirable definition; 
‘the representation to ourselves of the moral law as the will of 
God.’ Can morality work upon the world at large without such a 
representation ? Can we banish the vision of the Creator, Witness, 
and Judge of men from our schoolrooms and not enfeeble, yes, 
emasculate the whole of the teaching given there? M. Renan, a2 
unsuspected witness, thinks not. ‘Le paysan sans religion,’ he 
writes, ‘est la plus laide des brutes ne portant plus le signe distinc- 
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if de Yhumanité” Similar was the judgment of the first 
x leon—a keen judge of human nature, however else we may 

oe of him—expressed in words every one of which is like a 
ou of artillery: ‘Il me faut faire des éléves qui sachent étre des 
hommes; on n’est pas homme sans Dieu; l’homme sans Dieu, je 
Yai yu ileuvre de 1793; cet homme-la on ne le gouverne pas; on 
Je mitraille.’” 

Let us, in conclusion, note again with pleasure Mr. Lilly’s 
fnished literary style and almost French power of compression, 
which makes his book as agreeable to read as it is instructive. 
The redundancy from which English readers so frequently 
suffer is, indeed, conspicuous by its absence, and his excellently 
chosen quotations throw light from many different quarters 
on the subjects he discusses. He has in this respect done 
especially well in reminding English readers of some very 
pregnant sayings of John Stuart Mill, once familiar to most 
thinking men, but now too often forgotten in the reaction 
from the days when Mill reigned supreme over English 


thought. 





THE RELATION BETWEEN THE SPIRITUAL AND 

HISTORICAL SIDE OF CHRISTIANITY.* 
Ir this striking little book were more distinctly divided 
into parts, and furnished with a less clumsy title, and 
if the author, instead of talking about “historicity” and 
“Cbristianism,” would use the ordinary phraseology, “ historic 
truth” and “Christianity,” this thoroughly simple and 
unaffected essay would have, as it deserves to have, a 
very large number of deeply interested readers. It wants 
what it has not got, a table of contents, indicating under 
clear heads the course of the author’s thought, and it 
would be all the better for leaving out the two or three oddities 
of expression which interfere with the perfect naturalness 
and real beauty of the general style. It would also have been 
very much improved by a little explicit attention to the chief 
critical objections brought against the Gospel narratives, which 
the author virtually ignores, so deeply engrossed is he in his 
own special view of the true mode of getting access to the 
significance and genuineness of the Gospel message. We 
heartily agree with him on the value of that method. But it 
would have been all the better for his essay if he had discussed 
briefly a few of the critical difficulties which have been pointed 
out in the Gospel narratives, and had shown how little those 
difficulties are worth when confronted with his own statement 
of the Christian’s case for his belief. 


Our author’s main contention is, that what the men of 
science mean by either demonstrative or inductive proof of 
a proposition, is not the sort of proof which, even if you 
could get it, would be of any real value for bringing home the 
truth of a religion. Either demonstrative or inductive evidence 
may land us in moral certainty, but not in the sort of certainty 
to influence our lives half as much as strong presumptive 
evidence which appeals to the emotions and the affections. 
Perhaps he a little overstates his case on this point. He says, 
justly enough, that no mathematical evidence, however final, 
takes possession of our heart so as to transform our actions. 
No, because it is not of a nature to do so. However certain 
I may be that the square on the side opposite the right angle 
inaright-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the other two sides, that certainty only intrudes itself into 
the conduct of practical life so far as I am compelled to 
meddle in mensuration, and, as a rule, very little of 
one’s life is closely concerned with mensuration. But could 
any reasonable and practical man be so foolish as to do any- 
thing in relation to mensuration which was inconsistent with 
that truth ? We think not. And therefore the sceptic might 
justly say that if an equally scientific proof of Christianity could 
be obtained, no reasonable and practical man would be likely 
intentionally to do anything that assumed Christianity to be 
false. But the question is not what might be the effect of a 
complete demonstrative or adequate inductive proof if we could 
get it, since, as a matter of fact, as happens in relation to 
everything which most deeply influences the affections and 
the will, we do not and cannot get proof of that particular 
kind. We might as well expect to get demonstrative or final 
inductive proof of the goodness of one’s father and mother, 
or of the virtuousness of patriotism, or of the trustworthi- 
ness of one’s own memory, as expect to get that kind of 
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proof of the divine origin of a religion. Causes and effects 
in matters of this kind, are far too complex and too inex- 
tricably blended with all sorts of disturbing influences, to 
render it in any degree rational to ask for modes of proof 
which exist only in the case of a very simple and detachable 
class of phenomena. 

Onur author is happier, we think, in the admirable passage 
in which he shows how what is called “the uniformity of 
Nature,” is the exception and not the rule in Nature,—in other 
words, that the great variety of causes and influences which 
enter into the actual operation of creative agencies, is so vast 
and complex, that in actual life we never find true uniformity 
at all, even in two leaves on the same tree; so that when we 
come to find fault with Christianity because it involves events 
without parallel elsewhere in the world, we really find fault in 
principle with Nature also for its extraordinary variety, and ap- 
parent inability even to conform the same structures exactly to 
any single standard. What we have toask ourselves, according 
to our author, is not whether the events connected with our 
Lord’s life are or are not in wide divergence from the ordinary 
human order, but whether they are or are not more divergent 
from it than our Lord’s nature, character, and teaching were 
from the ordinary human order; and if not, then whether the 
kind or degree of divergence in the events was or was not 
in strict keeping with the kind or degree of the divergence 
of his nature, character, and teaching from the nature, 
character, and teaching of his fellow-men. Indeed, this is 
precisely what this striking little book has been written 
to maintain,—namely, that accepting our Lord’s nature, 
character, and teaching as manifested in what we may term 
the non-miraculous portions of his life, the so-called miraculous 
events were merely such as would most fitly frame, express, 
and engrave upon the hearts of men, the singular majesty, 
the unique authority, and the infinite pity and tenderness of 
his moral teaching. Thus, our author says with great truth 
and vividness :— 

“The conclusion to which we are brought 1s, that whether the 
manifestation of Christ in the Gospel be a reality or a chimera, 
this at least is certain, that the conception which it embodies is 
the grandest and most beautiful that genius ever framed. Its 
idea is to present sympathy, love, and goodness in their absolutely 
perfect form before us, and through the love-begetting power of 
love to transform the human soul. And the execution is equal to 
the conception—as is proved by its having actually produced upon 
mankind the vast effects it was intended to produce. For by it 
millions of human souls have been rescued from the power of sin 
and converted to goodness, have given up life and all earthly 
things for the sake of the true and right, and the doubts, in- 
ward divisions and distractions, and deep sadness of humanity 
have been cleared away and harmonised into light and peace and 
joy. And all who study the Gospel aright experience these effects 
upon their souls. One of two things then must follow :—The 
Gospel story is either the veritable record of a real manifestation 
of God, or else it is the most wondrous work of human art that the 
imagination of man ever produced. If the former, the results 
which follow are fully and satisfactorily explained; we have a 
real and adequate cause assigned for all the effects which appear. 
But if the latter, then these most astonishing effects have resulted 
without sufficient or intelligible cause. The more, therefore, that 
you throw doubt upon the historic truth of the Gospels, the more 
you exalt the wonderful and perfectly unexampled character of 
the imaginative and artistic power of their human authors. For 
in that case the weary and heavy-laden have found rest, and there 
has been nothing to rest on; sorrow has been comforted, and there 
has been no Comforter ; faith has grown ever stronger and stronger, 
and all the while it had no reality to trust in; weakness has been 
sustained, and there has been no power to sustain it ; doubts have 
been cleared away, vanishing into nothing, like the shadows of 
night at sunrise, and yet there has been no illuminating spirit ; 
and the soul has been delivered from sin, and yet there has been 
no Deliverer. The whole nature has been renewed, and there has 
been no intelligible force to produce the mysterious change.” 

In short, his general argument, enforced with great beauty 
and delicacy, comes to this, that Christ’s character and 
teaching, his life and death, his attitude when he spoke 
“ with authority and not as the scribes,” his bearing on the 
cross when his whole concern was for those who were not 
suffering as he was, but were leagued with the persecutors 
who inflicted his sufferings, were far too unique and original 
to have been imagined by any biographers of the kind which 
our Gospels indicate; and yet that, at the very centre of his 
teaching, and as the very characteristic of his attitude towards 
all whom he taught, was the inculcation of spiritual trust, 
illimitable spiritual trust, in himself. His teaching was not 
trustworthy, would not even have been plausible, if he had 
not been able to accompany it by such acts of power as the 
“ signs,”—our author rightly objects to call them, what the 
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coce man he was, but unco’ slack, 
J think I see ’im! 
It was as if some mummy spak’ 
In some museum.” 
moral of the young rebuker who teaches us that “ pettle” 
anak for “hand-plough,” is that the new school mean to 
. d all soils right, to make heat and light and 


all seasons an ’ 
nt and summer for themselves, without any reference 
W 


whatever to suns and rains :— 
« When that electric pooer shines oot, 
As shine it will, there’s no a doot, 
Dispensin’ free to flooer an’ fruit 
The best o’ weather, 
You an’ the Sun can wheel aboot, 
An’ aff thegither !” 

The young farmer is thoroughly up to date—to _use the 
modern catch-word which the world owes to that quaintest of 
modern popular humorists, Mr. G. R. Sims, a Dickens in his 
way—0F indeed, as the third poem argues, a little before it. 
Number three is the elder farmer’s “ Address to Baith,” though 
the balance which he holds is much on the older man’s side. 
He tells him that “his thrawart soul needna cast laith at 
offer’'d mercies,” driving us in despair to the glossary to find 
out that “laith ” means “ scorn,” and we may make what we 
can of “thrawart.” That is the worst of glossaries. They 
are always, in logical phrase, redundant and defective. We 
do not the least want to be told that a “kelpie” is a 
water-spirit, or that the “ haill * is the whole; but we 
should like “biggin’” and “thrawart” translated. But 
the young man’s college ways meet with much severer 
rebuke from this middleman of verse, whose moral is the old 
one, that we can command no miracles in the long-run, and 
have “mair to cultivate than corn” in minding the spirit’s 
wants, and studying how to get rid in the end of the “ bonds 
of matter,” which, after all, does not read much better as 
“maitter.” That is very right, and as it should be, but some- 
how leaves an uneasy feeling that number two has the best of 
itas things stand now, and as the bonds of matter are all that 
we know anything about, we had, after all, to do our best to 
harness miracles like electricity when we have once begun to 
use them, even if we cannot quite command them when in 
harness. The reader, however, may favour whichever of the 
controversialists he likes. It is for the author to stand 
dramatically and impartially behind the three, as perhaps 
Mr. Swinburne has done the most effectively of those who have 
lately ventured on this favourite form of trilogy, in his 
beautiful “ Within Church,” “ Without Church,” and “ Beyond 
Church,” where the same metre is chosen for three frames of 
thought diametrically opposite, and where the poet is un- 
doubtedly at his highest where as a thinker he may perhaps 
place his sympathies least, in the first of the series. 


Merely referring our readers, or those of them who care to 
make acquaintance with Mr. Haliburton in his own volume, 
tothe bright memories and suggestions of his favourite Ochils 
which give him his title and inspire his thoughts—(what is a 
“wussle-wud,” by-the-bye ? and what is a “stelt” which he 
happened on while he was scouring for it without waiting for 
his claes?—O glossary! we want to enlarge you very much 
at times !!—we will turn to some of the poet’s essays in the 
English vernacular. We fear that, like his idol and model, 
Barns, Mr. Haliburton is not quite so successful without his 
vernacular wings. But “ Nebuchadnezzar the King,” has a 
lyrical ring in it :-— 

“T swore I would conquer the nations ; 
They truckle to me, they are tame: 


The farthest that are bring oblations, 
The fiercest acknowledge my name! 

I had strength in my armies to fight with, 
And skill in my captains. The skill 

And the strength of success I am bright with— 
Not theirs : it sprang out of my will. 

I caught at their strength and I wieided, 
I quicken’d and made it my own: 

It lay—till uplifted it yielded 
Its weight to my grasp—like a stone. 

And the skill of my captains was scattered, 
Like beads of bright gold in the sun, 

Till my glance like fire-fingers up-gathered 
And fused the lost fragments in one.” 


There is power in this, and truth, if a little too clearly 
Swinburnian in expression. And the acknowledgment that 
as his will to his captains, so to his is the mightier will which 


out. Find Him! is the moral of the poem, and the same 
spirit pervades the very different “poem in sonnets” which 
follows, under the title of “ Trying a Yacht.” “The Mindand 
the Sun and the Sea ”—which our author calls the three free 
and unfenceable gifts—who made and gave them? The similes 
are not all very new—sea-similes seldom are—and Leviathans 
at play are suggestive of many a memory. But simple sea- 
similes always please. Auschylus was best of all, with the 
ceynpiduov yehaowe : and Swinburne was very happy, with “ the 
wet salt face of the sea.” And Mr. Haliburton is direct and 
simple, with the instincts right. 
“The Study of a Bank” is long for the proportions of the 
volume, and as a piece of close observation of Nature, the 
poet would probably wish to be judged by it. For us it is a 
little too close,—too elaborate not to resemble a newspaper 
correspondent’s report a little too closely for a poet’s license. 
A four-foot larch just without the fence; then a strip of rich 
brown mosses, and the dusk-red bosses of a clover-bed next 
that,—is not this a little auctioneery ? And Mr. Haliburton 
will forgive us for saying that such rhymes as “ totum ” and 
“bottom,” “genista’s”” and “sister’s,” or “superficies” and 
“delicious,” are by no means Doric in their suggestions of 
music or of rhythm, but Cocknic rather, if such a style may 
be. Even in his Scotch rhymes he is sometimes shaky. We 
cannot allow that “whuns” and “wun’s” rhyme on other 
than French principle, forbye that our friend the glossary 
leaves us ignorant of the meaning of either. Save for that 
transgression, “The Wicke of Baiglie” is a bright and 
characteristic little poem; and a “ halflin’” is delightful Doric 
for a hobbledehoy, though his “ stirk-like glowre” be 
mysterious. “The Tinklers” is another capital piece of 
Burns-like verse; and the description of a real rainy day,. 
whereon the tinkler and his towsie mate “skelp alang thro” 
dub an’ dirt,” and— 
“Sair dings the rain upon the road, 
It dings—an’ nae devallin o’t,” 
is graphic enough to make one feel “ skelping” and ‘‘ dub ” 
without being told their meaning, and to wonder what the 
etymology of “ to deval ”—translated “ to cease ”»—may chance 
to be. “Kebbuck” for a cheese, “aumry” for a cupboard, 
“hap” for a cover, “shilpit ” for emaciated, “ snooving” for 
walking on steadily,—are among the locutions really new to- 
our Southron ears, which carry curiosity with them. 
Mr. Haliburton’s latest volume has, we think, justified the 
verdict passed upon the first, that he is a true Scotch singer. 
We lose sight a little of the appropriateness of some of the 
Horatian headings, but like him none the less for that. He 
is a true lover of the country of his birth and of its rural side, 
and we trust that he may never whummle after towling at 
his tredd for towmonts; and that in any whip o’ dearth of 
new poetry for reading, we may prove yap and yauld to 
receive him for a couthie carle, and not cuissen him easily. 
Our readers will guess that we are drawing on the glossary> 
not needed for an appropriate envoi like this :— 
“ Far and low in the frozen South 
The sun gleams icy clear : 
It is he—and I kiss his baby mouth, 
And stoop to the young New Year.” 
Of course Mr. Haliburton must write some poem of length 
and purpose before he can be judged upon a higher grade 
than that of a singer of short melodies. But as far as he 
has aimed he has thriven. 
TWO NEW NOVELS.* 
HERE are two novels—The Railway Man and his Children, by 
Mrs. Oliphant, and Matthew Tindale, by Miss Varty-Smith— 
which may be conveniently reviewed together, not because 
they lend themselves readily either to comparison or contrast, 
but because they represent so worthily and adequately the 
best side of the feminine contribution to contemporary fiction, 
as represented in the spheres of comedy and tragedy. The 
former is the more brilliant and buoyant, the latter is the 
graver and more weighty work; neither could by any possi- 
bility have been written by a masculine pen, and both exhibit 
in a marked degree those qualities of creative imagination and 
artistic workmanship that give such an individuality of value 
to a class of literature which our century may claim as 
peculiarly its own. 








* (1.) The Railway Man and his Children. By Mrs, Oliphant. 3 vols. Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co.—Q(2.) Matthew Tindale. By Augusta A. Varty- 
Smith. 3vols. London: R, Bentley and Son. 





he feels but cannot trace, is finely imagined and finely worked 
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Mrs. Oliphant has written various books which leave a 

deeper impress upon the imagination than will be left by her 
latest story ; but we are not sure that her grasp has ever been 
firmer or her touch more delicate than it is here. She has 
shown her courage in choosing for her heroine a gentlewoman 
who is no longer young, and who is wooed and won by a 
middle-aged widower, a self-made man with a clear, shrewd 
head, a loyal heart, a large fortune, and a couple of encum- 
brances in the shape of a boy and girl who are approaching 
manhood and womanhood. In the early days of his bereave- 
ment, James Hammond has gone to India to work his way 
upward from the bottom of the social ladder, and when 
the story opens, he is not only a man of wealth, but a 
persona grata in the best Indian society——a man who 
is recognised as a not unfit match for the well-born 
Evelyn Ferrars. The children have been left in Scot- 
land under the care of their aunt Jean, the sister of the 
young woman of the people whom the working engineer 
had made his first wife; and as during the years of their 
father’s life in India he has never seen them, he feels that 
he and they are strangers. So far as their material welfare is 
concerned, he has not neglected them, but new interests have 
pushed them into a subordinate place in his consciousness ; 
they have ceased to be his first or even his second thought, 
and it is Miss Ferrars who first recalls him to a sense of his 
paternal responsibilities. This situation is, as it were, the 
ground-plan of the novel: the narrative structure is provided 
by the relations of the father and the step-mother to the 
two young people, whose experiences as a Glasgow ’Arry and 
*Arriet of rather the better sort, have done so little to prepare 
them for their new life as the son and daughter of a man of 
wealth and a woman of birth and breeding. The grouping is 
exceedingly skilful, and in the management of the quiet but 
never uninteresting action, Mrs. Oliphant displays her usual 
command of unforced dramatic effect. Morally, James Ham- 
mond and his wife stand upon the same high plane; intellec- 
tually he is the superior ; but in delicacy of discrimination, and 
the tact which belongs to it, her finer organisation gives her a 
manifest advantage. He is naturally disappointed with both 
his children, for they represent a past which has become 
strange to him, in the way that every past becomes strange to 
the man or woman who lacks what may be called an imagina- 
tive memory,—the memory which recalls not merely events 
and persons, but moral and mental attitudes. Therefore, as 
has been said, it is natural that he should be disappointed, and 
it is not less natural that the emphasis of his emotion should 
be stupidly misplaced. His disappointment in his daughter 
is quickly modified by the clever, imitative adaptiveness to new 
surroundings which hides from him her inherent commonness 
—even vulgarity—of nature; his disappointment in his son 
is intensified by a certain loutish shyness, which has a look 
of defiant impracticability, and which serves, so far as 
Hammond is concerned, to disguise only too effectually the 
boy’s essential nobility and loyalty. The wife sees much more 
clearly and truly; but in her endeavours to bring about 
mutual comprehension and sympathy, she is constantly 
handicapped, partly by her husband’s want of insight, but 
mainly by poor Archie’s unconquerable suspicion of the “ fine 
lady” in whom he thinks he recognises a natural enemy. 
Still, his affectionateness and natural trustfulness of nature 
make him long for something like intimacy of companion- 
ship; and the climax of the story comes as the inevitable 
result of the bestowal of his confidence upon the one person 
among his few intimates who least deserves it, thus exposing 
himself to the suspicion of having committed a crime of 
which even the shrewd father is blind enough to believe him 
guilty. At this point, the interest of the novel rises to 
something like tragic intensity, and Mrs. Oliphant displays 
her full power of dealing with an emotional crisis; but she 
is not dependent upon what are called strong situations, 
because she can make any situation a strong one by simple 
vividness of dramatic rendering. In The Railway Man and 
his Children, as in its many predecessors, she moves us some- 
times, but she satisfies us always. 


Matthew Tindale is a novel which is remarkable both for 
its display and its reserve of power. The central character is 
cast in an ideally heroic mould, and is just the kind of 
creation which tempts most writers—especially feminine 
writers—into a sentimental effusiveness of treatment that is 





novelist like Edna Lyall, for example, are in many ways y 
attractive, but we always feel that they are up in the ai 
whereas Matthew Tindale stands firmly on the familiar . 
and we can not only admire him, but believe in him alan 
Miss Varty-Smith is strong enough to be reticent, ani 
courageous enough to be absolutely truthful; and the result 
of her strength and courage is the attainment of an impres, 
sive lifelikeness in the rendering of tragical moments, Which 
is one of the notes that distinguish the fiction of geniug from 
the fiction of mere talent. Matthew Tindale is a book whichis 
full of the best kind of originality; but up to a certain point 
there is a most curious resemblance between its narrative 
structure and that of Adam Bede. The resemblance jg ty 
be discerned in both characters and situations ; and thy 
generally stupid person, the plagiarism-hunter, would fin 
little difficulty in making out a strong primd-facie case of 
“conveyance.” Matthew is Adam, Maggie is Hetty, Sidney 
Aschenburg is Arthur Donnithorne, Mr. John Aschenburg jg 
a lay Mr. Irwine, and Mrs. Tindale belongs to the family of 
*Lisbeth Bede. Sidney’s good resolutions are similar 
Arthur’s, and have a similar result; the new Hetty, though 
immeasurably nobler than the old one, has, like her, to take 
“the journey in despair ;” and there is even the encounter jp 
the wood, though in the new book the Arthur and Adam are 
not rival lovers, but lover and brother, and the conflict hag q 
tragical termination which diverts the course of the story 
into an entirely fresh channel. These correspondences— 
though in reality less close and more superficial than they 
seem when thus enumerated—are perhaps a little unfor. 
tunate, because careless readers, who are in the majority, may 
be tempted to regard Matthew Tindale as something like a 
replica, whereas it is in reality nothing of the kind. Apart 
from subtler differences, the fact just noted, that Matthew js 
Maggie’s brother, gives to the whole narrative a different 
complexion from that of Adam Bede; and after the deadly 
struggle on the rocks by the Devil’s Pot, which closes the first 
act of the tragedy, and brings the reader only to the middle 
of the second volume, all traces of resemblance disappear. It 
is, moreover, in this latter half of the tale that we find the work 
which makes the whole novel so profoundly impressive,—for 
the sake of which, indeed, it has evidently been written. To 
Miss Varty-Smitb, the often-told story of a man’s selfish perfidy 
and a woman’s trust and weakness, is merely an expedient to 
prepare the ground for another story infinitely richer in both 
moral and intellectual fascination. Matthew Tindale interests 
us at once; but our interest does not reach its supreme in- 
tensity until the moment when the village blacksmith, in whom 
kindliness is an instinct and rectitude a passion, realises the 
fact that a few moments of sudden irresistible rage have made 
him a murderer, and that for the sake of another he dare not 
make the atonement of confession and expiation. This 
situation, which provides the book with its narrative centre, 
this motive, to which all other motives are subordinate, 
is as fresh in invention as in treatment; and the author 
realises and embodies all its great possibilities of powerful 
and pathetic handling. It would be unfair to indicate the 
method by which she restores Matthew to that possession in 
himself—that sense of freedom and courage—which he has 
lost; and it must suffice to say that the interest and im. 
pressiveness of the strange, sad human problem remain 
unimpaired by any timid conventionalism of solution, so that 
the book is closed with a feeling of sombre but profound 
satisfaction. Whether Matthew Tindale be or be not a great 
novel, is hard to say, for the simple reason that no definition 
of greatness has won universal acceptance; but that it is a 
very remarkable and noble work, is hardly likely to be denied 
by any competent reader. So long as a single month can 
give us two such novels as those we have now reviewed, 
English fiction is far from being in a moribund condition. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue Nineteenth Century contains this month no less than 
sixteen papers, most of them readable, but no one of them of 
any particular importance. Perhaps the best is Mr. Arcbi- 
bald Forbes’s account of the events at Sedan on September lst 
and 2nd, 1870, in which he corrects from his own observation 
many narratives previously received as historical. He does 
not, however, contribute anything absolutely new, except in 
regard to a few details. He leaves it very clear that it was 





fatal to the sense of flesh-and-blood reality. The heroes of a 


the Emperor himself who capitulated, and that General 
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who commanded in chief, would have continued the 
resistance, Or sacrificed half the Army in the effort to break 
through. He asked the Emperor in writing to place himself 
in the midst of the troops, who would force a passage through 
the German lines ; but Napoleon took no notice of his letter. 
Mr. Forbes says the Emperor had no military position, and 
seems to think he had no right to overrule General Wimpfen 
while the latter was in supreme command; but we imagine 
this to be, at all events technically, an error. Every Euro- 
ean Sovereign is Commander-in-Chief of his own Army, and 
when present, can give a supreme military order which no 
more injures the dignity of any General, however high his 
rank, than the order of a Colonel injures tke dignity of the 
senior Captain. We wish Mr. Forbes had added a definite 
opinion whether an attempt to break through was or was not 
impossible of success. If it was possible, the attempt should 
have been made whatever the sacrifice, for France could then 
have made peace on far better terms. The Emperor, how- 
ever, was an exhausted man, who on September Ist “ mooned 
about ” the field for hours doing nothing; and the soldiers, 
maddened by defeat, had become, within Sedan at all events, 
an undisciplined mob.——The gist of Mr. Norman Lockyer’s 
paper on “* New Stars” is to show that all the fresh evidence 
tends to prove that what are called “new stars” are enormous 
lights produced by the clash of swarms of meteorites, such as 
constitute both the comets and, in a number of cases, the nebule. 
The evidence is derived from spectroscopic observation, and can, 
of course, be tested only by expert astronomers ; but the theory 
certainly hangs together well. Mr. W. Frewen Lord speaks 
anhopefully of the prospects of Italian finance, unless Italy 
can obtain German or English aid to set the Treasury straight ; 
but we do not see how even a financier of Mr. Gladstone’s 
skill could render much assistance, since, as Mr. Lord himself 
admits, the root of the mischief is the multiplication of offices, 
supplemented by very general peculation in the revenue de- 
partments. A strong King, after a public appeal to the people, 
might dare to encounter the hatred of whole classes of dis- 
missed officials; but certainly no Minister could, and least of 
alla Minister known to be leaning on foreign advice. We cannot 
agree with Mr. Lord that a large settlement of foreigners in 
Italy especially as landed proprietors would improve matters, 
or, indeed, tend in any way to produce revenue or check waste. 
Italy is not Egypt, to be regenerated by foreign management. 
—Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild never gives himself space 
enough to let his great knowledge and pleasing style exercise 
their full effect; but in his account of French eighteenth- 
century art, and the admiration still felt for it in this country, 
he adds a valuable scrap to general information. Few people 
are aware of George IV.’s claims to rank high among art- 
collectors. “The acclimatisation of French art might only 
have been temporary had not the Prince Regent come forward 
at this crisis, and settled its destiny in this country. He was 
endowed with the most exquisite taste, and availed himself of 
the unique opportunities of the time with a profusion that, 
however, was always tempered by good judgment. He never 
refused a fine cabinet or a first-rate piece of china, but if it 
was not absolutely above criticism, it was rejected, or bestowed 
ona favourite. He made Windsor Castle and Buckingham 
Palace storehouses of art treasures, and trained a school of 
collectors who profited by his example. Personal friends were 
his principal agents, but he also availed himself of the services 
of lesser notabilities, and in his French cook he found a most 
intelligent purveyor, not for his table only, but for his 
galleries. Thus while in France the art of the eighteenth 
century was neglected, in England it steadily advanced in the 
estimation of a discriminating public, and there appeared 
soon, that best of all indications of an increased demand, the 
forger. The fashion which had been set by George IV. was 
further developed by the impulse it received at the hands 
of a new art patron,” the Marquis of Hertford, whom 
the Baron describes, as most men have done, as a man of 
exquisite taste and a bad heart. He dearly loved outbidding 
his closest friends, and once snatched from the Empress 
Eugénie a relic of Marie Antoinette which she ardently desired 
to obtain. Latterly no one would bid against the Marquis. 
——Mr. Traill continues his amusing account of the minor 
English poets of the present duy. He now counts fifty-seven 
of them, and is half-inclined to believe that a poetic faculty 
has come into the race, specially shown in the growth of 
verse-makers into real though minor poets. We are by no 
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means disinclined to accept that theory, which certainly co- 
incides with our own observation during the past half-cen- 
tury ; and if it is true, it would suggest that the modern fury 
for education is developing imagination as well as know- 
ledge. It certainly does that in all branches of science, 
and in the observation of Nature, and we do not see 
why it should not do it in literature also. Only, if it 
does, why, in the name of perplexity, does not the desire to 
read poetry increase too? All publishers tell you that it does 
not, though there is a demand for the works of a few, probably 
more ardent, certainly more widely extended, than has ever 
been known before——Lady Cork’s reminiscences of “the 
social changes of the past fifty years” are entertaining 
though scrappy, and contain two or three stories as good as 
this. Lady Cork is speaking of the worship paid to Mr. 
Hudson, the Railway King, and his wife :— 

“The rage which prevailed through one London season for 
having very large entertainments graced by the presence of this 
essentially unpolished couple would appear simply incredible, had 
not social history in this, as in so many instances, repeated itself 
again and again. Countless, as may be supposed, and totally un- 
leavened by good nature, were the anecdotes circulated in ridicule 
behind their backs, while from interested motives all honour was 
shown to the faces of this unsuspecting pair, and the lesson thus 
afforded of the meanness of human nature when permitted to 
break through the restraints of good breeding and good feeling 
was neither edifying at the time nor pleasing to recall. The most 
innocuous of these raccontars was, if I remember rightly, the 
account of poor Mrs. H. being lionised over the abode of a peer of 
high rank and shown the bust of Marcus Aurelius, on which she 
gazed with reverence, inquiring with bated breath ‘if that was 
the date Markiss ?’” 

It must not be forgotten that Mr. Hudson, unlike most 
mnillionaires, was supposed able to bestow wealth on those he 
advised, and that a great many of his projects succeeded. 

The number of the Fortnightly Review for March is, from 
its conductors’ point of view, one of the best that has ever 
appeared, every article being either interesting or startling. 
To the latter category belongs Mr. Henry Blanchamp’s 
“Thoughts of a Human Automaton,” a plea for determinism, 
with which we may hereafter deal more at length ; and to the 
former, Sir R. Temple’s essay on the marvellous growth of 
population in India. He estimates the population of the Indian 
Empire at 289,000,000, or more than seven times the popula- 
tion of France, or 40,000,000 more than that of all Europe 
west of the Vistula. The increase in the last ten years has 
been 30,000,000 clear of annexations, or nearly 3,000,000 a year. 
This seems dangerous; but the increase of trade and of the 
agricultural produce keeps pace with the increase in popula- 
tion, while there is a slow but marked and visible rise in the rate 
of wages, owing, apparently, to greater demand for skilled 
artisans. Over the whole area the population is not too thick— 
only 150 to the square mile — though there are regions, notably 
round Benares, in Behar, and near Calcutta, where its density 
is frightful, nearly 900 to the square mile. The number will 
probably be 300,000,000 in 1900, and Sir R. Temple believes 
that famine will be a perennial difficulty. No human skill 
can prevent occasional droughts, and when they occur, though 
the body of the population, aided by State relief, will survive 
them, the body of the feeble classes will be in danger. The 
peasants will be safe, for they save; “ but below them there is 
firstly a great class of farm labourers who have nothing to do 
or to earn when the fields are scorched and the crops withered. 
Secondly, there is a great class of small handicraftsmen and 
makers of country wares; the purchasers and customers, being 
obliged to economise during the scarcity, cease to purchase 
and to deal; so the workers fall into enforced idleness. Thus 
the number of the unemployed grows alarmingly. For these 
two classes relief works are provided. Thirdly, there is 
everywhere a large class of aged, infirm, or otherwise afflicted 
people who, in Europe, would fall upon the poor-rates, but in 
India are supported by private charity. In time of scarcity 
the charitably disposed are preoccupied in supporting them- 
selves, and so the fountains of charity are dried up. And 
these poor people, too feeble to work, are the first to 
be maintained under the care of the relief authorities.” 
The amount of human drift is large even in England; but 
India will have eight times our population, and its impotent 
classes, sick labourers, aged labourers, orphans, and the in- 
curably lazy, necessarily count by millions. Sir R. Temple, 
therefore, though he regards the increase of the population 
as, on the whole, a source of strength to the Empire, admits 





also that it may involve serious dangers, especially to finance. 
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One source of hope there is. The people dislike applying for 
relief, and that healthy pride may, as education spreads, develop 
further down.——Lord Kelvin, better known as Sir William 
Thomson, sends an instructive paper on “ The Dissipation of 
Energy,” a statement of the arguments which, in his 
judgment, prove that the energy of the sun depends on a 
shrinkage perpetually going on, so that its store is essentially 
finite, and is much less than it was three hundred thousand 
years ago. Consequently, unless the laws of the universe 
alter, which is the highest improbability, the sun must ulti- 
mately lose its force, and “ within a finite period of time past 
the earth must have been, and within a finite period of time 
to come must again be, unfit for the habitation of man as at 
present constituted.” If therefore, as we should draw the 
deduction, man is not a spirit, he is a useless ephemeris 
proceeding out of nothing into nothing, and with no motive 
except his own comfort for making any effort to advance. 
Professor Lombroso sends a very short paper, which, 
we fancy, will rouse for him a nest of hornets. He affirms, 
on the evidence of great surgeons, whom he names, and of 
experiments made with the electric alyometer, that women 
have distinctly less nervous sensibility than men, the propor- 
tions being as follows :—“ Among no less than fifty women of 
the lower classes general sensibility was represented by 90 mm., 
and sensitiveness to pain by 53 mm. ; among an equal number 
of men of the same condition the figures were respectively 
94 mm. and 64 mm.” Women, therefore, feel pain less than 
men, and this is the real cause why, though exposed to special 
dangers and more badly treated, they, as a whole, live longer. 
The statistics, we confess, do not impress us. They do not 
cover a sufficient area, the comparative sensibility of men, and 
even of classes of males, differing very widely. There are 
men wko feel pain like hares, and men who only feel it like 
foxes, a fact well known to the dentists, whose evidence the 
Professor quotes. His fifty men were probably peasants. — 
The well-known Stepniak gives masses of statistics to show 
that Russian agriculture is declining because the surface 
of the soil has been exhausted, and the Russian peasant, 
being kept in ignorance by an autocracy, will not plough 
deep enough. Would he plough deeper under a British 
Viceroy? Those assertions are easy to make; but why 
is not China exhausted under its autocracy, which cer- 
tainly teaches nobody? That something is wrong in 
Russia, seems manifest from the despair which governs its 
thinkers; but deeper ploughing does not strike one as a 
remedy. They are always saying those things in India, but 
the native agriculture outlives its critics. Madame James 
Darmesteter writes a curious chapter on the mediwval history 
of the Jews in Southern Europe. Everywhere they were 
wanted as physicians, money-lenders, and distributing traders ; 
everywhere the Kings were disposed to shelter them, as sponges 
to be squeezed; and everywhere the populace at short intervals 
rose on them, massacred them in heaps, and compelled the 
Kings to banish them from the land. Madame Darmesteter 
does not, think the outrages were instigated by the Church. 
On the contrary, the Jews in the Roman States were 
fairly well off, the Popes repeatedly forbade their per- 
secution, and the steady policy of the Holy See was 
to reduce their influence by making of them a separate 
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then, preach? The doctrine is the Mahommedans’, and Makeg 
of Goda Sultan of the sky.——Lord Hobhouse’s able and rather 
bitter defence of the County Council, which he considers 9 
much-slandered body, is not new. He affirms that the rates 
on London as a whole have not risen, the Council, though it 
raises the rates on rich parishes, having diminished the rates 
on poor ones. We presume he refers principally to the raising 
of the assessments; but he does not answer the grand objection 
to that system, the comparative secrecy it secures for extraya. 
gance. Everybody can see an increased poundage; nobody 
can see when any assessment is raised £60 or £70 a year, to 
all appearance by mere arbitrary will. The article, however, 
will hardly be read for political purposes, as the elections 
are held to-day——Sir Charles Gavan Duffy continues 
his reminiscences of Carlyle. This instalment is not quite go 
interesting as usual, but we must extract one story, told by 
Sir Charles himself, which perfectly illustrates—though he 
does not tell it for that reason—the instinctive pessimism of 
the Irish people :— 


“Some of the most significant maxims I could recall were Irish 
sayings, which I heard from my mother when I was a boy, and 
Irish legends, revealing the deep sagacity which lay at the bottom 
of the national character. Here was one: In a dear summer, as 
the famine periods were called in Ireland, a small farmer was in- 
duced by his wife to send out his father to beg. The old man was 
equipped with a bag, a staff, and half a double blanket, which the 
frugal housewife prepared for him. After he was gone, she in- 
quired for the moiety of the blanket to make sure he had not 
carried it off. When the house was ransacked in vain, the father 
thought of asking his little son if he had seen it. ‘ Yis, father, 
the boy replied,‘ I have put it by till the time comes when I'l] 
want it. ‘What will you want with it, Owen agrah ?’ inquired 
the father. ‘Why, father,’ replied the boy, ‘ you see, when I grow 
up to be a big man, and I’ll be sending you out to beg, I’ll want 
it to put on your back.’” 


The English boy, under the same circumstances, would have 
said: ‘I’ll keep the blanket till I’m rich, to remind me how 
we lived when poor.’ We see little value in the Rev. W. 
Tuckwell’s comparison between village life in England and 
France; but there is value in the description of the labourers’ 
demands by so experienced a sympathiser :— 


“At any rate, the labourer is resolved and is unanimous as to 
what an Allotment Act must grant to him. He claims for the 
parish council which he postulates clear legal power to take from 
the landowner compulsorily, at a fair agricultural rent determined 
if necessary by a Land Court, with perpetual tenure so long as 
the rents are paid, as much land as he requires, and security for 
any buildings he may erect upon it. And this will be only one 
among the functions of his parish council. He would have it 
supplant the overseers and churchwardens, manage the schools, 
control the public-houses, assume trusteeship of local charities, 
exercise powers of sanitation, present applicants for parish relief, 
ereate village halls, reading-rooms, recreation-grounds, establish 
village hospitals with trained nurse and midwife; its members 
being elected, in fair proportion to the population, by the single, 
secret vote.” 


And all that is to be paid for out of the rates! How much, 
when it is all done, will be left of property in the parish? 
The village would be a suburban Paradise, deserted because 
nobody could live in it.——General Booth, in his account of 
“Social Problems at the Antipodes,” regrets the crowding of 





Australians to the towns, and states his idea of the remedy :— 


“TJ would then lay it down absolutely that charity must come 


toanend. There must be no more giving out of doles. Money 





and banned race, without active persecution. The details 
she gives of their value to commerce are exceedingly curious. 
Archbishop Walsh denies absolutely that the Catholic 
Episcopate in Ireland desire to produce a “Catholic atmo- 
sphere,” as it is called, either in Protestant schools or 
mixed schools. Their claim, he contends, is confined to 
schools attended by Catholics alone. He produces a quantity 
of evidence as to his own demands and those of his colleagues ; 
but does he not protest a little too strongly ? We should have 
thought that a Roman Catholic Archbishop must desire, and 
therefore must strive for, a Catholic atmosphere in any school 
containing one single Catholic. Why he is to blame for so 
striving, his point of view being considered, we do not see. 


The Bishop of Ripon, in the Contemporary Review, bears 
generous testimony to Mr. Spurgeon, but brings out, perhaps 
unconsciously, his subject’s intense belief in Calvinism as the 
only true creed. He accepted the doctrine of election, in par- 
ticular, in its hardest form, believing, with Jonathan Edwards, 
that none are saved without grace; that God distributes grace 
as he chooses, that is, arbitrarily; and that election is 
“nothing but God’s purpose to do what he does do.” Why, 





must not be handed over to the destitute unless they are prepared 
to make a return in labour. Those who are unable to work must 
be supported, but the idle able-bodied men must be compelled by 
Government to work. Idleness must be treated as a crime. 
Having instructed the people in the necessity for a return to 
agriculture, the Government must transfer them from the crowded 
centres to the agricultural districts by compulsion if all other 
means fail.” 

The Government is, in short, to apply the “ beneficent whip.” 
Well, it may come to that; but why is compulsion of that 
sort more Christian than the old form of compulsion,— 
leaving people to choose between hard work where work is 
always possible—that is, on the land—and starvation? The 
philanthropists are getting as “ hard” as the economists, and 
though the change is healthy, it is also a little odd. Every 
one interested in the subject of pensions for old age should read 
Canon Blackley’s paper thereupon. He supports Mr. Cham- 
berlain in principle, but makes mincemeat of his particular 
scheme. He denounces the State payment of the £15 con- 
tribution in particular, showing that it will involve a heavy 
tax upon the taxpayer of to-day in order that the taxpayer of 
forty years hence may not have to pay his proper share for 
the support of the poor alive in his own time. 
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Te *. 
They may also read with advantage the account in the 


National Review, by Mr. Holloway, M.P., of “a successful 
experiment ”in Stroud. Therea Society grants sick-allowances 
and old-age pensions, upon the principle that each man pays 
2 monthly contribution ; that the Society invests its funds in 
the best securities it can find; and that each man is paid in 
pension the exact value of the sum at his credit when he 
reaches the prescribed age, minus the exact value of any 
allowance paid for sickness. The regular payment, though 
there are many classes, seems to be 3d. a day, and 3d. a 
month extra for each year of the payer’s age beyond thirty. 
These payments secure to him 7s. 6d. a week in’ ckness, 
an old-age pension—amount not specified—and a sum of 
money at death. The Society is excessively popular, the 
subscribers pay regularly, and so sure is Mr. Holloway, 
after seventeen years’ experience of success, that he says :— 
“Jf Parliament should decide to supplement this with a 
moderate grant, there is not a working man living who could 
not secure for himself respectable comfort in his old age; and 
if any neglected those easy facilities for acquiring such obvious 
advantages, they might justly be left to the tender mercies of 
the workhouse.” There is hopefulness in that paper, and 
would be more if it were possible to do without any Parlia- 
mentary grant beyond the equivalent of the right to the 
“house,” to enforce a State audit, and therefore to give a 
State guarantee for the funds. We presume, however, that 
the trustees do not limit themselves to Consols. 
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Monograph of the British Cicadzx or Tettigide. By George Bowdler 
Buckton. 2 vols. (Macmillan and Co.)—Many books have been 
written on British entomology, but the subject is so extensive, 
and the smaller insects of our islands are still so little known, that 
we cordially welcome tnis handsomely illustrated and scholarly 
addition to our entomological literature. Mr. Buckton has devoted 
his leisure to the study of various families of plant-feeding insects 
which have hitherto been comparatively little studied in this 
country, and he is already favourably known to the scientific 
world by his work on ‘* Aphides,” published by the Ray Society 
some years ago. He has now given us a monograph of the British 
insects allied to the Cicadide, with enlarged coloured figures. 
Prominent among these are the species figured in the first two 
plates :—Cicadetta montana, our only British representative of the 
splendid tropical group of the Cicadid (in the restricted sense) ; 
and Centrotus cornutus, with great horns extending backward from 
the thorax over the body. On Plate 22 our attention is attracted 
by a conspicuous black insect with scarlet markings ; and the deli- 
cate shades and patterns of the insects represented on several of the 
latter plates of Vol. II., are hardly inferior to those of the most 
elegant of the smaller moths. On examining the letterpress, it 
is easy to see that Mr. Buckton has worked at his subject asa 
labour of love, for it is treated in a most exhaustive manner. 
This, we regret to say, is the exception and not the rule in 
scientific works on natural history; for too many naturalists 
seem to think that everything beyond the barest techni- 
ealities of their subject is beneath their attention. Not 
so with Mr. Buckton, for he commences his introduction 
with discussions on the etymology of the words Tettix and 
Cicada; the ancient myths and classical allusions to the Cicada ; 
and an account of coins stamped with the Tettiz, He then pro- 
ceeds to bibliography, classification, habits, and structure, and 
discusses benefits and injuries derived from the Tettigidey. Then 
follow technical descriptions of the genera and species; and in 
large genera the determination of the species is sometimes facili- 
tated by a tabular key. At the conclusion of his work, Mr. Buck- 
ton adds further particulars relative to the structure, habits, and 
parasites of the Tettigidx, and again describes coins on which they 
are figured. He also discusses fossil species. Many passages in 
this work will interest readers of philosophical and literary tastes 
who may happen to take it up, even if they are not entomologists ; 
and the author appears to have endeavoured to incorporate all the 
information he possessed on his subject, as far as possible. One 
improvement might be suggested. We think it would have been 
useful if the author had quoted references to previous writers 
more fully; or else had omitted synonymy altogether in the body 
of the work, and added a systematic and synonymic index of 
species, with full references, instead. 


Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1892.—This will be an im- 
portant Dod, for it will give us the means of comparing the last 
Session of the present Parliament with the one which succeeds it. 








A very convenient summary of the General Election of 1886, in 
reference to political parties, will be found on p. 177. The recent 
changes are given ; but, of course, the Dod was printed and out of 
the printers’ hands before the death of Sir George Campbell was 
known. 


Richard Wiseman, Surgeon and Serjeant-Surgeon to Charles II.: a 
Biographical Study. By Surgeon-General Sir T. Longmore (retired). 
(Longmans.)—This is a curious volume, and one worthy, perhaps, 
of the great labour that Sir T. Longmore must have bestowed 
upon it. The interest of the “Study ” is, however, special, and the 
general reader will find little that is likely to attract him in these 
pages. Wiseman, the author of several works well known to the 
profession, was, in the author’s judgment, “one of the greatest 
English surgeons of olden days, if not the greatest,” but little 
has hitherto been known of his personal history, and, in spite of 
Sir T. Longmore’s researches and discoveries, comparatively little 
is known still. It remains a matter of conjecture when and where 
he was born; but the writer makes it clear that he was a mere 
boy when James I. died, and could not, as stated in the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” have been physician to that monarch. 
He took his professional share in some actions of the Royalists, 
saw a great deal of fighting in the West, and accompanied 
the Prince of Wales when he escaped from England, as his 
personal physician and surgeon. When Charles left Holland 
for Scotland in 1650, Wiseman was with him, and the defeat 
of the King’s forces at Worcester “ finished Wiseman’s career 
as an army surgeon.” Then we read of his obtaining his 
liberty under bail, and settling in London, where, having 
obtained his freedom of the Company of Barber-Surgeons, he 
“lived in the Old Bayley at the sign of ‘The King’s Head’ in 
great practise.” His imprisonment, under some suspicion of a 
conspiracy, occurred in 1654, and later on he took service in the 
Spanish Navy for three years. He then returned to London, and 
the Restoration brought him once more into Court favour. It is 
curious to observe that the biographer’s facts and dates are based 
in great measure upon Wiseman’s record of “cases.” The great 
surgeon died in 1676, after suffering from long-continued il!- 
health, which gave him leisure to write the “Chirurgical 
Treatises ” to which he owes his fame. 


History of South Africa (1795-1834). By G. McCall Theal. 
(Swan Sonnenschein.)—This volume of Mr. Theal’s useful History 
of South Africa, which he has been bringing out for some years 
past in instalments, not published in chronological order, carries 
us over the first years of the administration of the Cape of Good 
Hope as a British Colony. The Colony was first seized by this 
country in 1795, but was restored to the Dutch by the Peace of 
Amiens in 1803; was again captured by a British force in 1806, 
and finally ceded to England at the General Peace of 1814. One 
of the most curious features of the administration under the first 
English Governor, Lord Macartney, was that he and his five chief 
officers drew between them salaries amounting to £20,000, though 
the total revenue was under £29,000. This did not leave much 
for the other heads of expenditure. When the Dutch received 
back the Colony, the salaries of the chief officers were put at a 
very much lower figure, the Governor and his four Councillors 
drawing only £7,500; but these expenses went up again with the 
return of the English rule. Not till 1834, when Major-General 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban was appointed Governor, did the English 
Government take any serious measures towards retrenchment on 
the Civil Establishments. A good beginning was made with the 
Governor’s own pay, which, cut down in the case of his pre- 
decessor from £10,000 to £7,500, was now further reduced to 
£5,000. But, as Mr. Theal remarks, “ Sir Benjamin D’ Urban was 
the first of our English Governors who was without powerful 
family connections.” Perhaps the most instructive note in this 
volume is the gradual development of the race-suspicions fore- 
shadowed in its opening words:—“ The surrender of the Cape 
Colony to the British forces on the 16th of September, 1795, 
brought together two branches of the same race, for conquerors 
and conquered were of one stock. Of all the nations of Europe, 
the inhabitants of the Northern Netherlands are the closest 
in blood to the people of England and Scotland. During the 
centuries that they had been separated, however, their training 
had been different, so that many slight variations had arisen. 
Though in the most important features their characters were 
the same, each regarded the variations in the other as blemishes, 
and often made more of them than they merited. If this can be 
said of Englishmen and Dutchmen in Europe, it can be asserted 
more strongly of Englishmen and Dutchmen in South Africa.” 
Possibly it might be asserted more strongly still as between 
Englishmen at home and the Dutch in South Africa; for Mr. 
Theal has more than one instance to record in which the English 
people and Governments seemed to the Colonists ready to believe 
the worst that was reported of them by missionaries and others, 
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especially in regard to their treatment of the natives. On the | tells in asomewhat cumbrous style (as in the sentences on pp, 22-23, 
other hand, we are told that when the English settlers in the | beginning with: “It is the impression”) an interesting story, 


Colony had overcome their early difficulties, they lived ‘on the | Christopher Lanxon, a young doctor of a roving turn, bein, 
most friendly terms with their neighbours of Dutch origin, and | surgeon on board a steamer that carries pilgrims from Busgo 


intermarriages were becoming not uncommon.” 


But the various | to Jeddah, falls in with a certain Mariam, as also with her oye, 
slights, if not positive injustices, inflicted on the older Colonists 


g 
rah 
Ismar. 


A game of cross-purposes follows. Mariam loves the 


by the British Government had results of the most potent con- | young Englishman; nor does he, though engaged to an English 
sequence to South African history. When in 1828 a new judicial | maiden, and, on the whole, faithful to his engagement, escape 
system was established, under which “the whole of the lower | wholly unscathed by the charms of the Arabian Princess. The 


courts were swept away, and with them such popular representa- 


whole is a singularly vivid picture of Oriental life, and the 



























































in this volume; but Mr. Theal gives a very full account of the 
terrible intertribal wars during the early years of the century, 
which laid bare the country ready for these trekkers. “It is 



































individuals belonging to the mountain tribes who perished at 
this time. The losses of the Batlokoa alone can be approximately 
computed. They were reduced from about 130,000 to 14,000 or 
15,000, only a small proportion of the loss being from dispersion: 
If the destruction of human beings in what is now the Lesuto, 
and in the North-East of the present Free State, be estimated at 
300,000, that number must be greatly under the mark. Andon the 

other side of the mountains, at least half-a-million had perishe d 
Compared with this, the total loss of human life occasioned by 






































tion as had previously existed,” and when the English language 
was substituted for Dutch, not only in all judicial proceedings, 
but also in the case of all memorials or papers addressed to the 
Government, which if not written in English, or accompanied by 
a translation, were returned to the senders, then, says Mr. Theal, 
“was heard the first murmuring of a cry that a few years later 
resounded through the Colony, and men and women began to talk 
of the regions devastated by the Zulu wars, if it might not be pee ap ge and Builder’s Companion, 4 
possible to find there a refuge from British authority.” The 
story of the great Boer treks, which resulted in the colonisation 
of Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal, is not told 


impossible,” he writes, “to form an estimate of the number of 
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characters of the story have a rare vivacity and colour about them, 
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all the wars in South Africa, in which Europeans have engaged 
since first they set foot in the country, sinks into insignificance.” 
With a Preface by 
(Lawrence and Bullen.)—Charles Wells, who died 
in 1879, was a friend of Keats, and his name lives in one of that 
At the age of twenty-four, he wrote his drama of 
Joseph and his Brethren, which, it may be remembered, was reprinted 


Stories after Nature. 
W. J. Linton. 


By Charles Wells. 


poct’s sonnets. 


some years ago, and highly praised by Mr 


which a poet craves. 


stories are less prominent than their defects. 


bethans. The pretty volume, published with much taste by 
Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen, is limited to four hundred copies. 
Tennyson for the Young. With Introduction and Notes by 
Alfred Ainger. (Macmillan and Co.)—Canon Ainger’s fine taste 
was not likely to fail him in making a selection from Tennyson 
for the young, and this little volume, filled with things of beauty, 
will prove a delightful gift-book. ‘There is not a page here which 
has not its charm for readers of all ages, and very little that is 
not likely to appeal to the imagination of children. It is difficult 
to say how much young readers can appreciate of a poet’s work ; 
but an ear for rhythm, no uncommon gift, will enable children to 
feel the beauty, if the sense is in some measure concealed, of 
lovely poems like these. The editor observes that he has been 
surprised to find “ how much of Lord Tennyson's finest and most 
thoughtful verse is suitable to those whose acquaintance with 
literature is as yet of the slightest ;” and he adds very justly that 
this remark “is not meant to suggest that there is not in the so- 
called simple poetry of any great poet, much that will travel with 
us far beyond the term of childhood, teaching and unfolding ever 
more of truth and beauty as we advance.” One more brief 
passage from Canon Ainger’s admirable preface shall be quoted, 
for it strikes at a prominent and, we think, a growing fault in 
contemporary criticism. “The ordinary critical fallacy of our 
day,” he writes, “is that exclusiveness is the true mark of a 
cultivated taste, whereas it is the certain mark of an im- 
perfect education.” The volume closes with two of the loveliest 
lyrics that even Lord Tennyson has written,—one of them, 
“Break, break, break,” being the work of early manhood; and 
the other, “Crossing the Bar,” “too sacred for praise or com- 
ment,” of the poet’s eighty-first year. 


. Swinburne. The 
attempt to give it new life by means of a new edition can scarcely 
be called successful, and, in spite of considerable strength and 
poetic fervour, the poem has never obtained the recognition for 
Stories after Nature, written when Wells 
was twenty-two, are not wholly without charm, but while marked 
by poetic feeling and a generous purpose, they are too quaint and 
too unreal in the grotesque extravagance of the plots to leave a 
mark in literature. The style may be said to gravitate between sim- 
plicity and youthful affectation, and the merit of these fantastic 
Yet there is 
throughout a faint note of genius indicative of a budding poet, 
and of one who had listened to the grand utterances of the Eliza- 
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—The Lancet. 
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ES : 
This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 


increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 
stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. 
If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly egzravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ** Our Eyes,’”’ now in its 
Twelfth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in all 
cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
ewspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
varasines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
dest style, modern or antique. 


“A DECADE AND A HALF OF BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE ;’’ 
OR, A LONG RETROSPECT AND A BRIEF FORECAST, 
By CLARE SEWELL READ.—See 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK FOR 1892, 
Price 6d., post-free, from 
SUTTON and SONS, the Queen’s Seedsmen, Reading. 


HOW TO AVOID INFECTION. 


NCLEAN CISTERNS, Polluted Wells, common Aerated 
Waters, are great propagators of infection. NKEIDER SELTZER, bottled 

e supervision of the Prussian Government, is perfectly pure; naturally 
gaseous, it has none of the dangers of Aerated Waters.—Sole Agents for the 
Prussian Government Springs—Neider Seltzers, Ems, Fachingen, Kissingen, &c., 


E. GALLAIS and CO., Wine and Water Importers, 
90 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? 


HERE are a lot of these innocuous catches which are con- 
tinually running the rounds of the country, and then, falling into desue- 
tude, are apparently forgotten, but somehow are revived again for a new lease of 
life, Here is a familiar example :— 
“ How do you pronounce V-i-n-o-l-i-a ?”’ 
“*Vinolia, of course.”’ 
“PHYSICIANS PRONOUNCE IT—PEERLESS.”’ 
—From “ Illustrated Bits,” 
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ILD BEASTS and BIRDS of PREY.”— An 
EXHIBITION, done in Pastels, by I. T. Nettleship, at ROBT. 
Admission, including Catalogue, ls, 


“\ 


DUNTHORNE’S GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street. 





SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 





HE SCHOOL BOARD for LONDON require the services 

of an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS at the STEPNEY PUPIL-TEACHERS’ 

SCHOOL. Salary, £125 per annum, rising by £5 per annum to £159 per annum, 

Applications should be made on Form 40, and accompanied by copies of not 

more than three testimonials, must be marked outside “ Pupil-Teachers’ School,” 

and received by the CLERK of the BOARD, School Board Offices, Victoria Em- 
bankment, W.C., on or before March 19th, 1692. 





N ONCONFORMIST UNIONIST ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING will be held at the 
PRINOB’S HALL, PICCADILLY, 
on WEDNESDAY, March 30th. 
The Right Hon, J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., 
: will take the Chair at 7.30 p.m. . 

Mrs, Fawcett, Rev. J. McDermott (of Ireland), Rev. Ed. White, and other 
prominent Unionists will speak. 

Application for tickets should be made by letter to the Hon. Sec., 
A. W. GROSER, Esq., 1 Garden Court, Temple, E.C. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t, Andrews, N.B. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value 
of £30 for three years, and TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be com- 
peted for on MAY 3rd. Open to boys under 15.—For particulars, apply to the 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 





O INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, 

SOLICITORS, and others.—A List of MEDICAL MEN, in all parts, 

willing to receive into their houses RESIDENT PATIENTS, with description of 

the accommodation offered, terms, &c., sent free of charge. The List includes 

Private Asylums, Sanatoria, Homes for Inebriates, &e.—Address, MANAGER, 
Medical, &c., Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill np VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 

held in JULY next —For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 

Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


DUCATION.—HOME-SCHOOL for a few YOUNG 

LADIES (Belgravia). Best advantages for languages, music, drawing, 

&c. Liberal terms; highest references to former pupils, aud parents of pupils, 
—For particulars, address the Hon. Mrs, MURE, 4 Lennox Gardens, 8.W. 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
! CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 
odo Erarpectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Lint of Profesor, fe, 
» Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., a t NCI . 
; SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 24, 1892, a _ 


OYAL INDIAN’ ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students will 
be admitted in September, 1892, For Competition the Secre of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College. 











ore HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SJHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and farther particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





PPINGH<AWM SCHOOL— 

An EXAMINATION will take place at UPPINGHAM, on APRIL 5th, 6th, 

and 7th, 1892, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, limited 

to two boarding-houses; two of £50 per annum ; two of £30 per annum; each 

—— _ the School. Candidates under 14.—Application to be made by March 
is x 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school-fees to £11; 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 





LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A, Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

8 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 3lst and JUNE 

1st and 2nd, Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 





4 PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (Five Open, 

41 _ Five for Sons of Medical Men only), under 13, and SEVEN OPEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER, 








oe COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Train ng of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—Advanced and Elementary Classes. 

Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The HALF-TERM will COMMENCE 1UEs- 
DAY, March lst.—Prospectuses on application, 


ADLEY COLLEG *.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and on: of £10, Examination begins July 13th, 

For further part‘cular:, ap. ly to the lev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—-Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in JULY, 











AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

Pinggronnd adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 





M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 


EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes small. French con- 
stantly spoken. Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, “ MATER,” care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 











OSSALL SCHOOL.—About THIRTEEN SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, tenable at School, will be awarded by Examination, held simul- 
taneously at Rossall and at Oxford, MARCH 29th to 3lst. Subjects: Classics, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleet wood, 
for further particulars. 








REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


HISLEHURST COMMON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

and KINDERGARTEN.—Salubrious locality, twelve miles from London, 

Girls under 14 and Boys under 10 as Boarders. Thorough instruction without 

cramming. Health and comfort carefully studied. Terms and testimonials on 

application to Miss ROSE (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate), 4 Summerhill 
Villas, Chislehurst Common, Kent, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


“ATOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 
April 27th next, the Senate will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS 
in the following Departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries, Present 
(Each.) Examiners, 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. £ 
. . 180 Prof. Arthur Palmer, M.A., LL.D. 
Two in Latin... see a James S. Reid, Esq., Litt.D., M.A. 
P 120 Robert Drew Hicks, Esq., M.A, 
Two in Greek ed ng F G. E. Marindin, Esq., M.A. 


Two in the English ated ig0 § Prof. J. W. Hales, M.A. 
Literature, and History oe ¢ Vacant. 

Two in the French Language rt 110 Amé dée Esclangon, Esq. 
Literature ... sie as nee J. A. Leriche, Esq., B.A., B.Sc. 

Two in the German Language and 80 § Prof. F, Althaus, Ph.D. 
Literature ... se sii she ¢ Vacant. 

Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament, the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, the Evidences 50f 
of the Christian Religion, an 
Scripture History 4 ny 


Two in Mental and Moral Science 


George J. Spurrell, Esq , M.A. 
Vacant. 


120 f Prof. William Knight, LL.D. 
™ (James Sully, Reta Md,» Sto). 
Two in Political Economy ooo 30 f vedi F. Bastable, M.A. 
7 - <r aaa and wpe s 200 f a 7 ge yea 
i che mex ms as ose armor, Esq., D.Sc. ° 
paar | Philosonhy 810 Prof’ G. F. FitzGerald, M.A. F.RS. 
Two in Experimental Philosophy { Prof. Oliver J. Lodge,D.Se., LL.D. FI 
Two in Chemistry ... sl ous 240 f Fret a E, Armstrong, NE Pe 
I'wo in Botany and Vegetabl on § Prof. Daniel Oliver, F.R.S. [F.R.S 
Physiology... 2.0 wns } 120{ brof. H. Marshall Ward, Sc.D., M.A, 
Two in Comparative malate 120 ot J. Hickson, Hsq., D.Sc., M.A. 
Zoolog ae oot ook ™ acant. 
i v5 § Prof. Edward Hull, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
Two in Geology and Palwontology if { Prof, Chas. Lapworth, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Laws. 


Two in Jarispredence, Boman § Prof. J. E. C. Munro, LL.M., LL.D. 
Law, Principles of Legislation, 100) Edmund Robertson, Esq, LL.D, MP. 


and International Law... eas ¥ 

Two in Equity and Real and Per- 508 R. Horton Smith, Esq., M.A., Q.0. 
sonal Property .. si ied ¢ Vacant. 

Two in Common Law and Law and 505 William Willis, Esq., LL.D., B.A., Q.C. 


Principles of Evidence ... t Vacant. 


RS. 


Two in Constitutional History of 25 Prof. T. F. Tout, M.A. 
England —* sen a ae ¢ Vacant. 
MEDICINE. 
Twoin Medicine .., se vos CS f a Payne, Esq., M.D., B.Sc. 


¢ Prof. Marcus Beck, M.S., M.B. 
UH. Greenway Howse, Esq., M.S., M.B. 
Two i = 150 ¢ Richard C. Lucas, Esq., M.B., B.S. 
woin Anatomy ws oss ( Prof. A. Macalister, M.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
musa th eivatolon 120 ¢ Prof.W.D.Halliburton,M.D.,BSc.,F,R.S. 
WO In PAYSIONOBY «+ ve vee CJ, Newport Langley, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, 
Two in Obstetric Medicine 105 { Qed ee ie ten MD. M.A. 
Two in Materia Medica 088 100 { Prederick Taylor, Esq., M.D. 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry... Prof, Tirard, “—* — 
Two in Forensic Medicine on 0 § ¥,, Dizon Mann, Heq., M.D. 
Music, 


Two in Music oes oe oo 


Twoin Surgery ... ies woe 200 


50 ¢ Prof. J. F. Bridge, Mus. Doc. 

(CO, Hubert Parry, Esq., Mus. Doc., M.A, 

The Examiners above-named are re-cligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 29th. 
({t is particularly desired by the Senate that no} ersonal application of any kind 
be mace to its individual Members.) 

University of London, 

Burlington Gardens, W., 
March Ist, 1892, 


By order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
Registrar. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—A GILCHRIST 
SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £50 per annum, and tenable for three 
years in Owens College, Manchester, or in University College, Liverpool, or in 
Yorkshire Oollege, Leeds, will be awarded on the results of the Preliminary 
Examination held in June, 1892. Candidates, who must not be more than 18 
ears of age, are required to send in their names to the Vice-Chancellor on or 
Store June lst.—Farther particulars can be obtained from the UNIVERSITY 
REGISTRAR, or from the REGISTRAR of either of the Colleges above 
named. 
Manchester, February, 1892. 








LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 

Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo), 

and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, until March 14th, Ask for Hotel 
tickets. 





| eeneienee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS .. ost oe 


1848, 


soe £14,000,000 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURYy, 
MARCH, 1892. 


New Stars. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
THE SETTLEMENT OF LANDED PROPERTY, 
HOpGE AND HIS PaRSON, 






mp Faossnts, cf at bo (oa Lord Vernon, 
y the Rey. Arno . Laylor (Delegate t : 
Rural Conference). ‘ oto the recent 


samen = FARA DA = By a Frewen Lord. 
RENCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ART IN ENGLAND. By Baron Ferdi rr 
schild, M.P. . dinand Roth, 
HovsEHOLD CLUBS: AN EXPERIMENT. By the Countess of Aberdeen, 
Tue Latest EvectricaL Discovery. By J. E. H. Gordon, M.Inst,C.E. 
REPAYMENT OF THE METROPOLITAN Dest. By Alfred Hoare, 2 
Minor Porets—anp OTHERS. By H. D. Traill. 
NAPOLEON THE THIRD AT SEDAN. By Archibald Forbes. 
THE Musitim HELL. By James Mew. 
THE PARTISANS OF THE WILD WomeEN. By Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
Some SocraL CHANGES IN Firty YEARS, By the Countess of Cork, 
THE French NEwsPaPER Press, By Edward Delille, 
FAMINE RELIEF 1N SamMaRA. By N, Shishkoff. 
THR Loxpon County CounciL :— 
Towarps a CommuNE. By John Burns, L.C.C, 
2, Towarps ComMoN-SENSE. By R. E. Prothero, 
















London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited, 











THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
MARCH. 


By Lord Kelvin. 






ON THE DISSIPATION OF ENERGY, 
DANGERS OF MODERN Finance, By 8, Montagu, M.P. 

Mr. MERRDITH IN HIS PoEMS, By Professor Dowden. 

THE PuysIcaL INSENSIBILITY OF Woman. By Professor Lombroso, 

THE RussiaN FAMINE AND THE REVOLUTION. By S. Stepniak. 

FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.—V. THE Jews. By Madame Darmestetey 
THouGuTs or A Human Automaton. By H. Blanchamp. ne 
J.K.Huysmans. By Arthur Symons, 

Mr. T. W. Russet on InisH Epucation, By Archbishop Walsh. 

THE GROWTH OF THE INDIAN PopuLaTion. By Sir R, Temple, Bart., M.P, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 












AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 

















Cerms of Subscription, 







——+_>——_——_ 
: Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... see ove eee oe re 2 ee a ST OTE FS sina 73 





Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c.... =m ert ise os sep) EO Bix ass OT: SF 00% 078 






Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 











ee 
OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£ 8s. d. 2s, d, 
BERAED, © cs cocvscsavoni juseatunanscuncets - 1010 0] Narrow Column ..,.............. - 310 0 
Half-Page .... » 5 5 0] Half-Column a 20 0 
Quarter-Page ........e.ccccecee « 212 6] Quarter-Column ............008 017 6 
ComMPANIES, 
Ontside PAO iccccisssscessessess . £1414 0 | Inside Page .............. eenseceta Meee Oo 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





















NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Specraror” will ve 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
From July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volwmes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 






















Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 























BENGER’S FOOD | 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :— I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not | 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took | 
would digest.”’ 

tetail, in Tins, at 1s 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s,, and 10s., of 
Chemists, &., everywhere. 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 


F R 


Cc 0 C 


tasted Cocoa that 





USE 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir O, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never | 


| 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each, 
| CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d, each. 





Y's 






O A. 





| 
| May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


T like so well.” |1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cu1eF Orrice—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
SUMMARY OF THE REPORTS PRESENTED AT THE 


fFforty-Ghitrd Annual Meeting. 


HELD ON MARCH 3rp, 1892. 
ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The New Annual Premium Income was £355,980. ; ; 
The Premiums received during the year were £1,442,746, being an increase of £280,097 over the year 1890. The 
sncrease in the Premium receipts for the quinquennium 1887-91 was £1,045,806, giving an average annual increase of 


£209,161. INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £3,688,338, being an increase of £170,413. The increase in the Premium 
-eceipts for the quinquennium 1887-91 was £777,043, giving an average annual increase of £155,408. 
™ The total number of Policies in force was 9,617,484: the average duration is six years and three-quarters. 

















The total Assets of the Company, as shown in the Balance-Sheet, are £14,623,627, being an increase of £2,043,757 

-er those of 1890, 
- “The Directors have again prepared a Supplement to the Report, showing in detail how the Assets of the Company are 
invested. 





SUMMARY OF THE QUINQUENNIAL REPORT, 
FOR THE PERIOD ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1891. 

The Directors have much pleasure in submitting their Report, and that of the Actuaries of the Company, upon the 
yaluation of the Company’s Assets and Liabilities, which has just been completed. . 

As on previous occasions, the processes and results of the valuation have heen submitted to Mr. A. H. Bailey, and 
his report is also attached. ? 

During the five years now under review, the Assets of the Company have grown from £6,811,954 to £14,623, 627, 
being an increase of £7,811,673. , 

The annual Premium Income of both Branches combined, at the beginning of the quinquennium was £3,472,911, and 
at the end £5,386,990, being an increase of £1,914,079., 

The valuation of the Ordinary Branch has been made upon the same principles as those of the preceding quinquennium, 
namely, anet premium valuation on the Institute of Actuaries’ (H.M.) Table of Mortality for the life risks, and Mr. Finlaison’s 
Government Annuity Table, 1884, for the annuities, the rate of interest in both cases being 3 per cent. 

The valuation of the Industrial Branch has also been made on the basis of a net premium valuation at 3 per cent. interest, 
the Table of Mortality being Dr. Farr’s “ English Life Table” No. 3. 

At the beginning of the quinquennium, a revision of the Tables of Assurance was mae considerably in favour of those 
of the assured who keep their policies in force for five years. These increased benefits have been made retrospective, and, as 
will be seen from the Actuaries’ reports, a corresponding increase has been made in the necessary reserves. 

The total surplus of the two Branches is £1,824,880. 


GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, on December 31st, 1891. 











LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ 8. a. £ 8. d. 
Shareholders’ Capital ........cccecccceseeeeee 500,006 0 O British Government Securities (Consols)... 1,420,159 9 9 
Ordinary Branch Funds .........seeeeeeeeeee 5,505,095 11 8 | Railway and other Debentures and 
Industrial Branch Fund ..........seee0.025. 8,582,207 16 9 Debenture Stock .......sssseseveseseeese 1,915,388 18 5 
Claims under Life Policies admitted ...... 36,324 1 9 | Loans on Municipal and other Rates ...... 3,492,099 0 1 
Freehold Ground Rents and Scotch Feu 
BIGUIOM <cecccdceccssacas seesecauaasacaaddea 2,119,643 1 5 
Mortgages ...ccccccccsccscccccecccccecccsccecs 1,912,365 14 3 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock and 
City of London Bonds.......+0...sseee 320,785 8 0 
Bank Stock......... aenesecsecescccesoscececeee 167,337 0 1 
Freehold and Leasehold Property ......... 872,967 13 2 
Indian and Colonial Government 
eC 50 cnssancceccncescesecsenessenas 754,377 13 1 
ne a 139,454 16 0 
Railway and other Shares .....seceseseees 451,765 8 6 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ........ 119,021 15 2 
Loans upon Personal Security ........++..00 707 10 0 
Outstanding Premiums .........sseseesesees 359,396 9 0 
Cash in hands of Superintendents and 
Agents’ Balances............+++ seeccceee 48,923 14 5 
Outstanding Interest and Rents .........0+ 126,534 12 3 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, 
SUE MN AN Clavc ccccandsvesedcdcancassacaes 402,699 6 7 
£14,623,627 10 2 £14,623,627 10 2 








We have examined the Cash Transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments for the 
year ended December 31st, 1891, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above Account, and we certify that they were in 
possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1891. 

February 17th, 1892. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, and CO. 
THOS. C. DEWEY, ry 
WILLIAM HUGHES, § Managers. 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 
The full Reports can be obtained upon application to the Secretary. 
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FROM MR. WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 61. per volume ; 
-morocco, 6s. 6d. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE 


SERIES. 


Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
Volumes, mostly Illustrated, of 350 to 500 pp. 


Just issued. 


The GRAMMAR of SCIENCE. By 
Kart Prarson, M.A., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics, University College, Gresham Pro 
fessor of Geometry. 





Previously published. 
The EVOLUTION of SEX. By Pro- 
fessor Patrick GEDDES and J, ARTHUR THOMSON. 
ELECTRICITY in MODERN LIFE. 
By G. W. pe TunzELMANN. 
The ORIGIN of the ARYANS. By 
r. Isaac TAYLOR. 
PHYSIOGNOMY and EXPRESSION. 
y P. MANTEGAZzA. 
EVOLUTION and DISEASE. By J. B. 
Sutton, F.R.C.S. 


The VILLAGE COMMONITY. By G. 


L. G ce 
The CRIMINAL. By Havelock Ellis. 
SANITY and INSANITY. By Dr. C. 


MERCIFR. 


HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moll 
erlin) 
MANUAL TRAINING. By Dr. C. M. 


Woopwarp. 
SCIENCE of FAIRY-TALES. By E. 


Sipney HarTLanpd 


PRIMITIVE FOLK. By Elie Reclus. 
The EVOLUTION of MARRIAGE. 


v Professor Cas. I ETOURN 


B AU. 
BACTERIA and THEIR PRODUCTS. 


By Dr. Sims WoopHEAD. 


EDUCATION and HEREDITY. By 
4 - GUYAU. 
The MAN of GENIOS. By Professor 


LomBrRoOsO. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital  ..........00ssecccsseses £1,500,000 
MORO II scksccariscavnvenessonsnceasve 1,000,090 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and eee o7 Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
Ww. Cc. SE OnaLD t Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 





Bt BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TW® PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —Impuri- 

TIES OF THE BLoop.—To ensure health, it is 
absolutely necessary that the fluids and solids of the 
human body should be kept free from those impuri- 
ties which are continually getting admission into the 


————__ 
STUDIES IN CHAUCER. 


STUDIES in CHAUCER: his Life and Writin 


By Professor Tuomas R. Lounspury. With a Portrait of Chaucer. In 8 vols. 8vo, cloth extra 
Times.—* Will be invaluable to all serious students of English literature.” ’ 
Academy.— These handsome volumes may be almost said to mark an epoch in the study of the poet 

writings...... They form the first English-written work of any importance in which the new school of Channe 
students is criticised from its own standpoint.” 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, 


ART UNION OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND, W.-C. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. the EARL of DERBY, K.G. 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF ONE GUINEA 
is entitled to an ORIGINAL ETCHING, by W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A., 
“THE ESCAPE OF H L sy 


MLS. OA P 
Or a CHOICE ETCHING, after W. DENDY SADLER’S’ Picture, 
“STUFFING IS GOOD FOR GEBSE,’— 
in addition, also, to a chance of one out of MANY VALUABLE PRIZES. Prospectus on 
First Prize, value £100. Subscriptions received up to March 3lst. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 


Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Pisnoul eo Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Rizht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIs. 
Cu arrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of eae Deputy-CuarrMaN—The Hon. EDWARD w, 
q . 
Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Erq., M.A , M.D. ActuarY—FRANK B. 
SECRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. seca, 





application, 








OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELAT 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) — 
Tis Society, conducted entirely on the MutuaL PrinciPce, offers the ABSOLUTE Security of 
AN ACCUMULATED FuND of £3,705,524, anp AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £379,593. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS :—= 

1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Coy- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members, 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population, 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of Exceprioy- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,412. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS Ey. 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE aynp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED aT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS 





Further information on application to the Socie'y’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary, 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that tbe only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘' Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIAR® HA, COLICS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE ManuracTuRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








— 





DATURA TATULA, for Smceting and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 





system by erroneous living, unwholesome at phere, 
or disordered stomach. ‘The only safe and certain 
way to expel all impurities is to take Holloway’s 
Pills, which have the power of cleansing the blood 
from all noxious matters, and at the same time re- 
moving any irregularities which their presence may 
have already produced in any organ. Holloway’s 
Pills expel all humours which taint or impoverish 
the blood, which they purify and invigorate, and give 
general tone. They are applicable to all alike— 





| 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | J)UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
| the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 

STEEL PENS. in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





young or old, robust or delicate. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, London, W.O, 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CoNTENTS FOR MARCH. 
the Bishop of Ripon. . 
ENCE a - Union. By Professor Dicey. 
i ore County COUNCIL AND ITS ASSAILANTS, 
HE | ONT 


use. 
rs Lord NATIONAL €cHIOLS OF IRELAND. By 
'# 
A 


«hop Walsh. 5 
cae irwoLoat AXD THE By Julia 


Wet OO EELAIN’S Pension ScHEME. By Canon 
R 
Blackley: F EnGLanp —II 
ix France AND En x 
Tuaoe the Rev. W. Tackwell. ; 
as ECIRICAL CURE OF Cancer. By Mrs. Faithfull. 
Tart. PROBLEMS AT THE ANTIPODES. By General 


Bis.e. 


Booth. CoRRESPONDENCE WITH THOMAS 
caret. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G, 
enistrr and C0. Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH, 1892. 22, 6d. 


ConTENTS. 

DuNxa: THE History OF A GREAT MISTAKE, 
Chaps. 4-6. 

Jrattan Ports oF To-Day. By Helen Zimmern, 

Tur City oF St. ANDREWS. 

“(Carpy”: A STORY OF To-Dar. 

SKETCHES FROM EASTERN TRAVEL. 

A Royal GOVERNESS : THE DvucHESSE DE GoONTAUT. 
By Madame Blaze de Bury. 

que NirraTs Freips or Curie. By C. M. Aikman, 
B.Sc, F.R.S.E. 

Winter Suirts. By ‘‘ A Son of the Marshes.” 





No. 917. 


Tae OLD SALOON. 
Wim Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





THE 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Contents. MARCH. Price 2-. 6d. 
1, LrperaL PROSPECTS AT THE GENERAL ELECTION, 
By J. Douglas Holms. — 
9, VivisecTION. By Rev. Lionel J. Wal!ace. 
3, THe New FoREST AND THE WAR OFFICE, By 


Joseph King. 

4, Tue Logic OF A Despot’s ApvocaTE, By D. G. 
Ritchie. 

5,THE WesT InpIES AS A WINTER ReEsoRT. By 
H, F, Abell. 

6,“Tus Piatrorm.” By the Right Hon. G 


Osborne Morgan, Q.C., M.P. 
7. A Nuw State University. By S. H. Boult. 
8 THE Great CiviL Wak IN ENGLAND. By M. 
W. Whelpton. 
9, A RECTIFICATION OF FRONTIER. By J. Dacosta. 
10, ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. THE Drama. 
London: EpwaRp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, bevelled cloth, 2s, 6d. 


IN CHRIST’S COUNTRY: 


Notes of a Visit to Judea and the 
Holy Places. 
By SAMUEL HOME, LL.B. 

“This artistic little volame.”’—Review of Reviews, 

“Bright and graphic.””—Bi mingham Daily Post. 

“Rich in information and interest.”—Western Mail 
a picturesque.”—Birmingham Daily 

azelte, 

“A charming little book.”’—Can.brian, 

CHAS. J. CLARK, 
4 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8v0, ‘price 10s. 
QOClaL STATICS, Abridged and 
. Revised, together with ‘‘The MAN v, The 
STATE.” By Herbert Spencer. 

WitttaMs and NorGate, London and Edinburgh, 








Just published, price 1s.; per To ty 1s, 43d. 


ys VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1892. 


London : Manchester : 
_ Macmriian and Co. — J. E. Cornisu. 


[Pstairs and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magaeine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
arn RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EP Ps’S 


BREAK FAST—SUPPER 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 





EDEN, REMINGTON, & CO0,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


At all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Libraries. 
By HUGH CONWAY, AUTHOR of “CaLLED 
BACK,” &c. ir 
A CARDINAL SIN. New Edition. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Just out, 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “LADY BABY,” 

“ORTHODOX,” &., and JOINT-AUTHOR of 
“REATA,” and ‘The WATERS of HERCULES,” 
ON the WAY THROUGH. By 

DoroTHEA GERARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The storv is a bright, vivid drama, with genuine 
humotnr in it, and interesting presentments and con- 
trasts of individual character.’’—Scot :man. 

CHEAP EDITION of 


ORTHODOX. By Dorothea 
Gerarp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“We lave in this writer an able exponent of 
character ; the racial distinctions of the Polish Jews 
are exceedingly curious and interesting, and they are 
very well illustrated in this story. It is a romantic 
story, told with a touch of cheerful cynicism that is 
by no means unattractive.”—Duaily Caronicle. 


A GARRISON ROMANCE. By 
Mrs LeiTuH-Apams (Mrs. R.S. De Courcy Laffan), 
Author of ‘“‘Jouis Draycott,’ ‘* Madelon 
Lemoine,”’ &. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 

“The sketches of garrison life are bright, crisp, 
and entertaining. The Major’s children are the best 
studies of child-life we have met with.”—Daily 


Chronic’e. 
I WILL REPAY. By F. W. Rose. 
“ Unquestionably lurid.’”’—Athenzum, 


Cloth, 6s. 
“Much literary ability.’”-—Freeman’s Journal, 
** The book is well and logically written.’”-—Wortd. 


REFLECKSHUNS of a KUNTRY 
PLEECEMUN. By R.S. Warren BELL. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 

** The book is very funny.’”’—People. 

‘They are supposed to be written by a North of 
England policeman, who has a humorous eye for 
what is going on around him. His own courtship 
and marriage are briefly narrated, and the book is 
bright enough to amuse.””—Scotsman, 


NOTES on NEW ZEALAND. By 
W. E. Swanton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Intending visitors to New Zealand should 
carefully peruse Mr. W. E. Swanton’s ‘ Notes on New 
Zealand.’ ’’—Eve«ing News and Post. 
“They are brief, pointed, and _practical.”’— 
Scotsman. 


DAN’S MOTHER. A Story in 
Three Parts. By the Author of “* Mary Constant,” 
** Laura’s Pride,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* There is something delightfully natural, both in 
the people to be met with in these pages and in the 
evolution of the story.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

“Tt is humorously and carefully written, and is 
sure to be read right through by those who have 
once commenced it.’’—People, 

“The book is pleasant reading.”’—Evening News 
and Post. 


EDEN, REMINGTON, and CO., 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





NOW READY.—THE 


OFFICIAL YEAR - BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FOR 1892. 
Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s, 


The Tenth Issue of this important Work is now 
ready, and presents an authorised and comprehensive 
Record of the Condition and Work of the Church of 
England, and of all Churches in communion with her 
throughout the World. 


This Volume has a special interest of its own, as it 
gives for the first time a Complete Statistical Review 
of the Present Position and Work of the Church in 
England and Wales, compiled from the Return fur- 
nished by the Parochial Clergy under the new system 
recently recommended by the Convocations of Can- 
terbury and York. 

SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 135 North Street. 





Under the SANCTION of the COMMITTEE of the 
STOCK EXCHANGE, 
NOW READY, over 1,870 pp., price Two Guineas. 


DS late ea OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE for 1892. 
CONCERNING all CLASSES of BRITISH, 
COLONIAL, AMERICAN, and FORKIGN 
SECURITIES. 

Special Chapters on the LonpoN Water Companies, 
County, COLONIAL, INDIAN, and MUNICIPAL 
FINANCE. 

By HENRY ©. BURDETT, Secretary Share and 
Loan Department. 





“This well-kaown and invaluable work...... is now 
quite indispensable to all Banking and Financial 
Institutions, ttockbrokers, and others.”—Times, 

“No book can compare with this in extent, variety, 
and reliability of information relative to matters of 
imperial and local finance, and to national and 
international securities.” — Glasgow Herald. 

“The standard work of reference in this depart- 
ment.”—Athenezum. 


London: SpotriswoopE and Co, 54 Gracechurch 
Street, E.C, 





NEW DEPARTURE IN FICTION 


Published Quarterly, in long demy, 
price 2s. 6d. 


THE 


LONG QUARTERLY. 


NUMBER ONE NOW READY. 


CIENCE has its Quarterlies—redolent 
of research, and disseminating dis- 
cussion. Politics of all shades has its own 
favourite tri-monthly organ. The Church; 
the Army and Navy; the Law; Music and 
Art; Sport; Medicine ; and the Antiquaries 
—all possess their Quarterlies: the only 
branch unrepresented is Fiction. It is pro- 
posed to fill up this gap by establishing an 
entirely new publication upon new lines, 
and to issue it quarterly. 


An original romance, written specially for 
this publication, and always from the pen of 
an author of eminence, will be published in 
each number of THE LONG QUARTERLY. 
Each story appearing in the publication will 
occupy one number, and though identity 
may sometimes be veiled under a nom de 
plume, every one will be by a writer of talent. 


It is easy to say that such a publication 
is not wanted—that there is no room for it. 
There is room for everything that amuses 
in these grave times, and it remains to be 
seen how far this new form of fiction will 
coincide with popular taste. 


No. 1. is now ready, and contains a 
Complete Novel, 


ENTITLED 


UNTIL MY 
LORD’S RETURN: 


A Romance of a River Town. 


By Apmrrat HINTON. 


THE LONG QUARTERLY is tastefully 
printed on tinted paper in an en- 
tirely new shape, which lends 
itself to easy handling and com- 
Sortable reading while travelling. 


THE LONG QUARTERLY can be had 
at any Bookseller’s or Bookstall in Town or 


Country, price Half-a-Crown. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
For MARCH contains :— 

“An OLD ACTOR:” being a Sketch of the Career of 
Jacques de Mowel.—* A GIRL’S OPINION on JANE AUS- 
TEN.” By Edith Edlmann.—‘BOOM-ELLEN:” a Short 
Story. By the Author of “ Ideala.”—A New Fable,“ TRYER’S 
BELL, and the MAN with the ACCURATE EAR WHO 
BREAKS BUT NEVER MAKES.”—The Story of an obscure 
French Comedian in “‘ THERMIDOR’ and LABUSSIERE.” 
“A NIGHT with JAPANESE FIREMEN.’—* LADY 
ETHELDREDA’S ‘AT HOME,” By Constance Milman.— 
The continuations of the Serials, “GOD'S FOOL” and 
“AUNT ANNE;” &c., &e. 


NEW WORKS, 
NOW READY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MARSHAL MACDONALD: 


BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE MARSHAL. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits and other Illustrations on Steel, 30s, 


“The whole of Macdonald’s narrative strikes us as being inspired by the frank, 
straightforward character of the man. Like those of Marbot his chapters are 
enlivened by the incidents of his own services, his dashing exploits, his sufferings, 
his anxieties, and his hairbreadth escapes. No one of the Marshals of the 
Empire saw a greater variety of service, and few were entrusted with commands 
of greater responsibility. Assuredly, no one of the Marshals—not even Massena 
—steered a more honourably independent course, and no other of them spoke his 
mind more freely. His volumes are full of animated conversation, and they 
sparkle with good and telling anecdotcs.”—Times, 











** Lively and graphic descriptions of scenes of tropical life.”—Times. 


PALMS and PEARLS; or, Scenes in Ceylon. 


By Avan Wattrrs, D.C.L. In demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s. 6d. 

**One of the cleverest works dealing with this beautiful island. It is, more- 
-over, written with graphic style. To the ordinary reader it will commend itself, 
as it contains qua‘nt stories of the ways of man and beast, many of which will 
‘find a place in the anecdote-collector’s book.’"’—Observer. 


By Mr. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 


The ROMANCE of HISTORY. By Herbert 


GREENHOUGH SmiTH. In demy 8vo, 15s. 


“The work is written clearly and brightly, without pretension and without 
cannecessary detail. It is emphatically readable; and mingling the utile with 
the dulce, is likely to be much sought after.’’— Globe. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 
A NEW NOVEL, in 3 vols., ENTITLED 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH, 
By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus), 
Will be issued to the Libraries on MONDAY, March 7th, 





NEW STORY, in 3 vols, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE 
MARSH,” AND “ THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS.” 


RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Ready at all Libraries, 


NOW READY. 


A SCOTS THISTLE. By E. N. Leigh Fry. 


Tn 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Bradford 


Wuittnc. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
By the AUTHOR of “MONTORIO.” 


MELMOTH the WANDERER. By Charles 


Rospert Maturin. Reprinted from the Original Text, with a Memoir of 
the Author, and a Bibliography of his Works, In 3 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

**T felt quite afraid before them, and recollect comparing them to the eyes of 
the hero of a certain romance called ‘Melmoth the Wanderer,’ which used to 
alarm us boys thirty years ago; eyes of an individual who had made a bargain 
with a Certain Person, and at an extreme old age retained these eyes in all their 
awful splendour.’”’—Goethe in his Old Age, W. M. THACKERAY, 








By the AUTHOR of “An OLD MAID’S LOVE.” 


The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. By Maar- 


TEN Maartens. In 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s. 

“A masterly treatment of a situation that has an inexhaustible fascination for 
novelists, but which very few are strong enough to treat worthily. An admir- 
able novel. Has throughout the merits of Dutch art...... combined with a most 
delicate lovelines:.”—Guardian, 


By the AUTHOR of ** The HAVEN under the HILL.” 


IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. By Mary 


LiyskKILL. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Pub'ishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 








ie 

Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE and (0 
announce that MARION HARLA ND 
New Novel, entitled “HIS GREar 
SELF,” is published in their One. Volum, 
Copyright Series, in crown 8vo, cloth, Price 65 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR, 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d, 


DUNWELL PARVa 
By REGINALD LUCAS. 


A clever and original Story, in which the freshness that jg con. 
sidered characteristic of early work is pleasurably noticeable, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, 





nas 


NOW READY. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY for 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


PART XX. Price 2s. 6d. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO, Lig 





MODERN SCIENCE. 


Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 


The Third Volume in the above Series, entitled “THE OAK: 4 
Popular Introduction to Forest-Botany,” by H. MARSHALL WARD, 
F.R.S., F.L.8., price 2s. 6d., is ready this day at all Booksellers’. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO.,Ltd, 





THIS DAY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE RATIONALE OF MESMERISM. 


By A. P. SINNETT, 
Author of ** Esoteric Buddhism.”’ 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Ltd 





Messrs. ADAM and CHARLES BLACK beg to announce 
that they will publish shortly, 


THE 
REMAINS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 


Slade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


In 2 vols, extra”crown 8yvo, cloth, 888 pp., containing 102 Illustrations 
s and 4 Coloured Plans, 


Price 25s. 





London: A. and C. BLACK, 4 Soho Square, W. 





NOW READY. 
MR. LEWIS F. DAY’S NEW WORE. . 
Crown 8yvo, in handsome cloth gilt binding, specially designed 
by the Author, price 12s. 6d. 


NATURE IN ORNAMENT. 


With 123 Plates, and 192 Illustrations in the Text. 
B. T. BATSFORD, 52 High Holborn, London. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY OATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-fre*s 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.., LONDON. 
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wessns. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 
tember, 1965, to September, 1390, By “A, K. H. B.,”” Author of The 
SorrreatiOnSs of 2 Country Parson.” 2 vols, 8vo, Vol. I. oe 12s, f 
- i ini istic stories an 
It is am ideal bool men who already Speeint ere an, Talipeeghe 
r 


anecdotes of vag be and mark appear from time to time in his pages, and few 


«Many ea distinct, and characteristic impression......The volume is full of 
fad stories well told.”—Times. 


NEW BOOK by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE, and other Poems. 


i Arnoxp, M.A., K.C.I.E., Author of ‘Tbe Light of Asia,” 
By Bir tebe of the World,” ke. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, [On March 1ith, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 
SKATING. By J. M. Heathcote and C. G. 


TEBBUTT. FIGURE-SKATING, By T. Maxwe.t WitHam. With Contri- 
butions on CURLING (Rev. Joun Kerr), TOBOGGANING (ORMOND Hake), 
10E-SATLING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. Tessutt). With 12 Plates 

d 272 Illustrations in the Text, by C. Whymper and Captain R, M, Alexan- 
ps and from Photographs, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. By 
Ww. J. FirzParnick, F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Lord Cloncurry,” 
« Private Correspondence and Memoirs of Daniel O’Connell, M.P.,” &c. 
8vo, 14s. 


ENGLAND and ROME: a History of the 
ions between the Papacy and the English State and Church, from the 
en on eat to the Revolution of 1688, By T. Dunpar Inoram, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, lis. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 
M.A, K.C.LE., C.S.1. With 71 Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, 


crown 8vo, 78. 6d. ; 
“No more charming book of travel has been published for many a day than 


Seas and Lands.’ ”’—Graphic, 
NEW FRAGMENTS. By John Tyndall, 
SELECTION FROM CONTENTS :—The Sabbath—Goethe’s ‘‘ Farbenlehre ’—Atoms, 


F.RS. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Molecules, and Ether Waves—Count Rumford—Lonis Pasteur, his Life and 
Labours—The Rainbow and its Conyeners—Thomas Young—Life in the Alps— 
About Common Water—Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle—On the Origin, 
Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis. 


HALF-HOURS with the MILLIONAIRES : 


showing how much Harder it is to Spend a Million than to Make it. Edited 
by B. B. West. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. West’s idea is wae, and he works it with a great deal of ingenuity...... 
Mr, West has truly struck a rich vein of humour.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


COLLOQUIES on PREACHING. By Henry 


TwELLs, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral, Rector of Walt- 
ham, Leicestershire, and Rural Dean, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
2°, 6d. 


PHASES of ANIMAL LIFE, PAST and 


PRESENT. By R. Lypexxer, B.A. With 82 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 
[In a few days. 
NEW BOOK by the late Dr. LIDDON, 


SERMONS on SOME WORDS of CHRIST. 


By Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., late Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each volume. 
“Nothing handsomer, nothing more permanently satisfactory, has ever been 
> by any British publisher than ‘The Silver Library,’’’—‘* CLaupius 
LEAR,” in British Weekly. 


LEES (J. A.) and CLUTTER- 
BUCK’S (W. J.) B.C. 1887. 
RAMBLE in BRITISH COLUM. 
BIA. With Map and 75 Illustrations. 

KNIGHT’S (E. F.) The CRUISE 
of the ‘ALERTE:’ the Narrative 
of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 

MACAULAY’S (Lord) ESSAYS 
—LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. In 
1 vol., with Portrait, and Illustra- 
tions to the “ Lays” by J. RB. 
Weguelin. 

JEFFERIES’ (R.) RED DEER. 
With 17 Illustrations by J. Charlton 
and H. Tunaly, | 


(New Volumes.) 


BARING-GOULD’S (S.) CU- 
RIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE 
AGES. With Illustrations, 


HAGGARD’S (H. RIDER) 
BEATRICE: a Novel, With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 

|NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) DIS- 
COURSES ADDRESSED to MIXED 
CONGREGATIONS. 

NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) PRE- 
SENT POSITION of CATHOLICS 
in ENGLAND. 

PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY’S (C.) 
SNAP: a Legend of the Lone 
Mountain. With 13 Illustrations by 
H. G. Willink, 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — MARCH. 


The THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps, 25-26, 

The MASTERY of PAIN: a TRIUMPH of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
By Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson, 

SWEET PEAS. By Nina F. Layard, 

A BIRTHDAY. By Netta Syrett. 

The LIONS in TRAFALGAR SQUARE, By Richard Jefferies, 

The WILD FLOWERS of SELBORNE. By the Rev. John Vaughan, 

MRS. JULIET. By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt. Chaps. 7-9, 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries, 


ALONE ON A WIDE WIDE SEA. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “My Shipmate Louise,” &e. 
LUKE SHARP’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 

IN TEAMER AIR. 

By ROBERT BARR (Luke Sharp). 
NEW and POPULAR EDITION.—Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Walter Besant. 


With 144 Plates and Wondeuts. Cheaper Edition, Revised, with additional 
___Il'ustrations and a New Preface. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries, 
The DUCHESS of POWYSLAND. 


By 
ev 
GRanT ALLEN, Author of ‘‘ The Tents of Shem,” &c. 
** In ‘ The Duchess of Powysland’ Mr. Grant Allen tells a charming story...... 
No end of incidents at once amusing and instructive. The writer is to be congratu- 
lated on having produced a novel which assuredly will be read with the greatest 


interest and pleasure.’’—Scotsman. 
By Cecil 














CORINTHIA MARAZION. 


GrirritH, Author of “ Victory Deane,” &c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

“A clever and interesting story. There is a good deal about philosophy and 
agnosticism and other intellectual vagaries, but it is mach better reading than 
some greater works in the guise of novels in which the doses are stronger. The 
heroine is a pleasant study as well as a beautiful woman. All the people intro- 
duced to us are pleasant and sympathetic. We should not mind knowing them 
in the flesh, and that is saying a good deal.’’— Standard. 


TALES of SOLDIERS and CLIVILIANS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


IN the MIDST of LIFE. By Ambrose Bierce. 


** All the tales are powerfully written; and though in the matter of reticence 
they compare favourably with Poe’s tales, they are not less powerful and scarcely 
less weirdly fascinating.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘The writer describes with vivid and often ghastly realism the horrors and 
mysteries of the American War. It is a book that one reads breathlessly and 
shudderingly...... A remarkable literary feat.’’—Scottish Leader. 


A SONG of SIXPENCE. By Henry Murray, 


Author of “A Game of Bluff,” &c. Post 8vo, clot» extra, 23. 61. 
** A vigorously written tale of city life...... The narrative interest is well sus- 
tained throughout. It is a story to be read and relished.””—Scottish Leader, 


BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3:. 6d. 


COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT, and 


Some Other People. By Bret Hartr. With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 
** Mr. Bret Harte is one of those rare writers whose right hand never seems to 
lose its cunning...... Everything that comes from his pen is worth reading, and 
‘Colonel Starbottle’s Client’ is no exception to this excellent rule. Slight 
though some of these stories are, they are all replete with that quaint, half- 
humorous, half-pathetic suggestion which is so characteristic a charm in Mr, 
Harte’s writings...... To write short stories successfully is, perhaps, one of the 
most difficult tasks a novelist can undertake; and in this particular branch of 
literature, Mr. Harte is facile princeps.”— World. 


A NEW AMERICAN STORY.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d, 


ADVENTURES of a FAIR REBEL. By 


Marr. Crm. With a Frontispiece by Dan. Beard. 
** There is abundance of interest and activity in the ‘ Adventures’ which cannot 
fail to make them popular with novel-readers.’’—Scottish Leader. 


ZEPH: a Circus Story, &c. By George R. 


Sims. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s, ; cloth, 23. 6d, 
By Lillias 


The DAFFODILS: a Novel. 
___ WASSERMANN. Crown 8v0, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
The SEASONS and The CASTLE of 


INDOLENCE. By James Tuomson. With an Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations by S. Williams, &c, Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
Dumaresq’s Daughter. By} The Junior Dean. By Alan 



































Grant ALLEN, Author of “ The 


Tents of Shem,’’ &c. 
Tracked to Doom. By Dick 
Donovan, Author of * The Man- 


Hunter,” &c. Illustrated by Gordon 


Browne. 

Old Blazer's Hero. By D. 
Ounristiz Murray. With 3 Illus- 
trations by A. McOormick. 

Miss Maxwell’s Affections. 
By RicHarD Pryce. With Frontis- 





piece by Hal. Ludlow. 


St. Ausry, Author of “A Fellow 
of Trinity.” [Shortly, 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By Tuomas Harpy. With Portrait 
and 15 Illustrations, 

By 


The New Mistress, 


GrorGe MANVILLE Fenn, 


The Fossicker : a Romance 
of Mashonaland. By ERNEST 
GLANVILLE, Author of *“* The Lost 
Heiress.” 








THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly.—ContTents ror MARCH. F 

Dr. Gregory. By Alice Corkran—Baboos, Bulls, Blunders, &. By Major- 
General Patrick Maxwell.—‘ Marquesan Melville.” By Henry 8. Salt, M.A.— 
Illustrative Art: Past and Present. By Hume Nisbet.—Sir Henry Wotton -: 
Gentleman and Schoolmaster. By Foster Watson.—The New Forest under Fire, 
By Francis H. Candy.—The Comte de Fersen. By Rachel Guarnell.—The Milky 
Way. By J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S.—Pages on Plays, By Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
M.P.—Mr. Andrew Lang on the Reading Public. By Sylvanus Urban. = 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS, in Picture Boards. 





The Sin of Olga Zassoulich, | The Bishops’ Bible. By 
By Frank BARRETT. Murray and Herman, 
hi te Louise. B : 
Maree BY) A Perilous Secret. By 
The Bell of St. Paul’s. By 


Without Love or Licence. 


By Haw ay SMART. 


WALTER BESANT. 
Nikanor. By Henry Greville. 
A Leading Lady. By Henry| A Child Widow. 


Herman. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 
DICK DONOVAN’S NEW BOOK.—Immediately, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


IN the GRIP of the LAW. By Dick 


Doyovan, Author of ‘A Detective’s Triumph,” “‘ Tracked to Doom,” & 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


By Mrs. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—Z%e FIFTH EDITION of “THE HISTORY OF DAVID 
GRIEVE,” 3 vols, by MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, és ready to-day 
at all the Libraries. 


*‘This most diverting book.’’—ItuusrratTEeD SporTine NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
AnD Dramatic News. 2s. AND 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION | of| the RAsAHS WEIR’ By «New Autor 8 
The TALKING HORSE, and other) pHypza. By Grorce Grssrva, Author of “Demos. fo 


Tales,” crown 8vo, 6s., by F. ANSTEY, | 4 DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Terzer, Author 4 


Author of * Vice- Versa,” &§c., is now ready Raye: lew 
’ ” . 
“A capital set of stories, thoroughly clever and witty, often NEW GRUB STREET. By Grorce Gissina, Author of 


** Demos,” &ec. 














pathetic, and always humorous.”—Saturday Review. EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian ™ ti B 
1 utin 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of BRANDRAM’S “ SHAKESPEARE.” Forrxst, Author of “‘ The Touchstone of Peril,’ y- yRE 
Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, large crown 8vo, 5s. NEW EDITION OF MARSHALL’S “ yh ZOOLOGY. 4 


SHAKESPEARE. Certain Selected Plays W.1l be ready in March, THIRD EDITION, Deviant, with Additional Ilustr. 


Abridged for the Use of the Young. By SamureL Branpram, M.A. Oxon, tions, crown 8¥0, 108, 6d 


Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, 53. ene ; A JUNIOR COURSE of PRACTI 
pase Also oa” crown 8yo, neatly bound in limp clotb, 6d. each. Each ZOOLOGY. By A. Mitnes MarsHatt, M.D., D.Sc., M. A., F. IC AL 


f ‘ : . . fessor in the Victoria University, Beyer Professor of Zooloz 
Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 105. College, late Fellaw of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Asely loz yin Omens 


The CORNHILL M AG AZINE for MARCH, ia and Assistant-Lecturer in Zoology, Pn 


containing: —“'THE Suave or THE Lamp.” By Henry | NEW ADDITIONS to SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS, 


Seten Merriman, Author of “Young Mistley.” Chaps. In the press, crown 8vo, 62. each 
10-14.—“* How THE Ea@yptiAN MONUMENTS WERE ReEApD.”— 
<* SInveR Linin@’ Craim.”—“ THE ENTERTAINER.” — AKIN.” The WHITE COMPANY. By A, Conax 


—*An Autumn Circuit.” —‘THE STRANGE Story or Mr. Doren, Author of * Miaek Serta,” Oe, 
Ropert Daryeiu.” By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 7-10. (Con- The NEW RECTOR. By STANLEY J. WErmar, 


cluded.) ] Author of * The House of the Wolf,” &c. 


EW NOVEL BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 
TUESDAY NEXT WILL BE READY AT ALL LIBRARIGS, IN 2 VOLS. POST 8vo. 


GRANIA: Pg Story of an Island. By the Hon. Emity Lawzess, Author of “ Hurrish,” 


** With Eseex in Ireland,’ &c. 
STANDARD WORKS. 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Leste Srepnen and Sipney Lag, 


VOLUMES I. to XXIX. (ABBADIE—JOH}). Royal 8vo, price 15s. net per volume, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume I, was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further volume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the Work. 
Volume XXX. will be ready on June 27th, 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS.—UNIFORM EDITION. 16 vols. crown 8vo, bound in 


sets, £4; or the Volumes bound sorely. S 52, each. This Edition contains 3 Portraits of Mr. Reowsing * different periods of life, and a few Tllustrations, 
Also Mr. Browning’ s last Volume, ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. Kighth Kdition, fcap. 8vo, 5 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. —UNIFORM EDITION, in 


6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periodsof life, and a few Illastrations. 
+” Volume VI—AURORA LEIGH —can also be had bound and lettered as a separate Volume. 


Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS.—UNIFORM EDITION. Kach Volume illustrated by a 


Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Contents —Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c —Bluebeard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabeth; 
Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel ; Fulham Lawn—Miss Williamson’s Divagations —Mrs, Dymond. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH MAZZINI. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 4s. 6d each. 
LIFE and WORKS of the SISTERS BRONTE. ION. 7 vols., each con- 


taining 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 5s, each. 
ConTEenTs.—Jane E yre—Shirley—Villette—Tenavt of Wildfell Hall—Wathering Heights—The Professor ; and Poems—Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, 2;, 6d. each ; and the POCKET EDITION, in 7 vols. small fcap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, 
bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, ls. 61. per volume, 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS.—ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 7 vols., each containing 4 Illus. 


trations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
CoxTENTS.— Wives and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia’s Lovers—Oranford, and other Tales—Mary Barton, and other Tales— Ruth, and other Tales— 
Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 6d. each; and the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small foap, 8vo, bound in half-cloth, 
with cut or uncut edges, ls. 6d. per ‘volume. 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


CoxtrNnTS.—Imagination and Fancy—The Town—Autobiography of Leigh Hunt—Men, Women, and Books—Wit and Humour—A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybla—Table-Talk. 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. © 3 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


ConTENTS.—Friends in Council, 1st Series—Friends in Council, 2nd Series—Companions of my Solitude: Essays written during the Intervals of Business: An 
Essay on Organisation in Daily Life, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 


10s, 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings not previously collected, with many additional Illustrations, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS,—‘The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, 


handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half- -TUSsIa, marbled edges, £13 13s. With Illustrations by the remy Richard Doyle, and Frederic Walker. 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with 


Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, on top. £3 53. ; and in half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s. 
The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols, 
W. 














bound in cloth, £4 11s.; or handsomely bound i in half-morocco, £8 8s, 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. POCKET EDITION. 27 vols., in handsome 
Ebonised Case, £2 12s. 6d. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-clotb, cut or uncut edges, 1s, 6d. each ; or in paper cover, ls. each, 
*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE, post-free, on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Lonvon: Printed by Joun CampsBELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the menag Strand, in the Oounty of Middlesex, at 18 Fxeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “Srectaror” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 5th, 1892, __ 
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